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THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY IN WALES. 


THERE was a time when the Principality of Wales was justly re- 
garded as the land of peaceful repose and open-hearted hospitality, 
as a country peculiarly distinguished by the courteous and cha- 
ritable disposition of the rich, and the unaffected and graceful 
respectfulness which characterised the demeanour of the peasantry. 
The conflict of party-sentiment, ever at work in other parts of the 
kingdom, seemed destined never to ruffle that general harmony of 
feeling which made the people of Wales appear, to one of her 
bards, like ‘‘the children of one family.” This tranquillity was 
more striking when contrasted with the turbulent grandeur of the 
scenery of the country, and the numerous relics of the strife of 
other days, which are to be met with on almost every rock and 
mountain. We are far from meaning to imply that the good feel- 
ings which once so closely united all classes of society, are en- 
tirely lost; we believe, however, that they are considerably 
weakened in degree, and that they are every day growing more 
feeble in their influence, and of this there are many causes. 


Among the most prominent, we may allude to causes which 
affect the condition of the yeomanry and the labouring classes in 
the whole southern portion of the island; such as the depreciation 
of agricultural produce since the war; the contraction of the cur- 
rency; the abuses of the established church, first, in the injurious 
mode in which the stipends of the clergy are levied, and secondly, 
in the still more injurious mode in which those revenues are dis- 
tributed. Every one of these evils has tended to weaken the 
moral influence of the higher classes, both because they all have 
pressed upon the industrious classes of society, and because it is 
the nature of all misery to make men dissatisfied with existing in- 
stitutions. It must also be allowed, that the tone and habits of the 
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rich to the poor, have of late years, especially on the borders, grown 


more uncourteous and domineering. 


The two first circumstances, the termination of the war, and the 
contraction of the currency, are undoubtedly the chief causes of 
the distress that weighs peculiarly on the agricultural classes,* or 
rather, the only criteria to which we need resort in determining 
how far their present distress is to be traced to the relations existing 
between landlord and tenant, and how far the tenant may justly 


look up to his landlord for relief. 


Now, as regards the first cir- 


cumstance, the merits of the case lie in a simple statement of fact: 
the present rent of land was raised to its present average at a time 
when the tenant could afford to pay it, by the superior value of the 
produce of his farm; but now that the value of that produce is 
diminished, every principle of justice demands that the rent should 
be adjusted to this fall of value; not only ought this adjustment 
to be adopted prospectively, but we are clearly of opinion that 
such an adjustment should be applied to cases in which the land- 
lord has every thing in his own power, where the contract has 
already bound the tenant to pay for his comparatively sterile 
tenure, the now ruinous rental of the times of Napoleon. We 
must guard against misconstruction; we know that the tenant has 
no legal claim to such a concession,—we speak not of pettifogging 
technicalities,—we speak of the course which we think is the only 
one consistent with the character of a merciful, or even of a just 
landlord, the only one not derogatory to the fairness of a gentle- 


man. 


The effects of the contraction of the currency, by the withdrawal! 
of the small notes, may be easily understood: to diminish the 
quantity of money in a country is precisely analogous in its effects 
to the diminution of any other commodity whatever, absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of life; it gives additional value to what 
remains ; when a large portion of the coin or coal of a country is 
destroyed, what remains of it gains a higher value by scarcity, 
on precisely the same principle that corn rises in price by the de- 


struction of corn stacks. 


By the term “higher value,” is of 


course meant, that a given quantity of the article in question will 


fetch, in exchange, a greater quantity of other articles. 


Now to 


put these principles in application $ a farmer takes a farm at the 
rental of £100; now the common sense and the undoubted princi- 
ple of such an agreement is not, that the tenant will pay this sum 
of £100 under all changes of the circulating medium. No 
changes in the currency are contemplated; the yeoman anticipates 
no such fluctuation in the standard assumed; and it may be taken 


for granted, that the barg 


‘ 


un is concluded under the impression 


that the interests of neither party will be affected by any extrinsic 
circumstance. In the natural equity of the agreement, £100 is 


understood to mean a certain Jixed value with relation to all com- 
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modities, and not a hundred pieces of gold or paper, which may lose 
one third of their value between the time of the agreement for 
rent and the payment of it. Then comes Mr. Peel’s bill for the 
neutralization of small notes, 1. e. the destruction of a vast por- 
tion of circulating medium; a bill which has had precisel y the same 
effect in raising the value of money, as Captain Swing’s efforts 
have had in raising the price of ‘corn, and a bill most injuri- 
ous to the industrious portion of the community. The poor yeo- 
man thus finds himself (without any fault of his own) placed in 
the same plight as the delver for fairy treasure; his golden coins 
turn out, upon rubbing, to be mere dirt and dry leaves. 


We express our ot conviction, that a landlord who 
condescends to take, in gold, the full amount of that rent which 
was contracted in paper, is acting neither wisely nor virtuously; 
nay, we will say more, in wringing from his tenantry a sum which 
is identical only in name with that which they have stipulated to 
pay, he is acting in the spirit of the lowest practitioner that ever 
twisted the imperfe ct provisions of human law to the subversion of 
substantial justice. Whilst the farmer is thus ground down, by 
being compelled to pay to his landlord a higher rent than he ever, 
in effect, pledged himself to pay, his gains are regulated by the 
actual value of the currency. Thisisa naked and unsophisticated 
statement of the case; we mean to cast imputations on none, nor 
shall we flinch from that duty of sincerity which, at this crisis, we 
owe to all. But then it will be said, rents must come down soon; 
why then attempt to lower them by arguments? We know very 
well that rents must come down some time, because it is quite 
plain that no farmer will now take a farm for a rent which will 
never be repaid to him; but what consolation is this to those who 
are already bound to pay this rent? Rents, no doubt, will come 
down to those who will succeed them in their tenures; but, in the 
mean time, they must pay the present rent, or, as the ‘phrase i is, be 
‘sold up,” that is, driven to beggary and desperation, merely be- 

cause they were not prudent enough to foresee that the legislature 
might impose a more severe and searching and secret burden on 
the industrious classes of the community, than ship-money, or 
perhaps any other tax which openly violated their constitutional 
privileges. We repeat, we question not the legal rights of the 
landlord to claim his rent according to the supposed uniform value 
of the currency; doubtless “‘it is in the bond,” but we trust to 
God that the pound of flesh will not be demanded. We trust 
that the landlords will relinquish an equitable portion of their 
legal dues, appending the condition that the tenant employ an ad- 
ditional number of labourers. Were this measure acted upon 
generally, we doubt not it would be attended with very extensive 
benefits; it would lessen the load of idleness and pauperism that 
now presses upon the country, and would, in fact, relieve the 
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yeomanry from the weight of poor rates, whilst it would compel 
them to support an industrious peasantry. 


The subject of the poor laws will at some future period be dis- 
cussed in our pages, by a gentleman whose experience and profound 
sagacity eminently qualify him for the task. The progress of 
pauperism, ‘on the borders of the Principality, has been very rapid 
during the last quarter of a century; suffice it to say, at present, 
that this evil, and the degradation of moral sentiment which is at 
once its cause and its consequence, may generally be traced to the 
want of vigilance in the higher ranks, and their habitual disregard 
for the most harmless feelings of the people. Nothing but the 
most absurd and ludicrous ignorance could ever have represented 
us as wishing to preclude our peasantry from benefiting by any 
modern light that may cross their path, or from ‘acquiring the 
English language; yet we never have, on the other hand, disguised 
our contempt for that part of our squirearchy who, with ‘modern 
intelligence and refinement” perpetually on their lips, evince, by 
their conduct, that their notions of these two words consist chiefly 
in keeping their fellow men at an austere distance, and ridiculing 
as barbarous the venerable usages of our peasantry. ‘‘ Why keep 
up this language? why preserve this absurd usage?” exclaim these 
conciliatory philanthropists. Weanswer them in oneshort sentence, 
—they are rooted in the best affections of our people; they are to 
them like the wild mountains around us, associated with every 
thing that is good and holy. So soon and so far as they are inju- 
rious to the advance of intelligence, let ancient usages be forgotten ; 
but, with that exception, we shall respect the tastes and prepos- 
sessions of the poor as much as their pecuniary interests, and as 
much as the fashionable follies of the rich. It is not a wise, or, 
indeed, an amiable disposition, that sets men to seek distinction by 
mere cavilling, without any substantial reason for it. Is there any 
thing more unintellectual in the sound of the Welsh than in the 
dialect of the ring, the attic accents of Scroggins, Mendoza, and 
Belcher? It may be a very unaccountable fancy to heave the men 
on Easter Monday, and the maids on Easter Tuesday; but what 
good reason can be given for the last fashion of Sir Bryan Blunder- 
head's surtout. The poor have their whims, and their odd harmless 
frolics and fancies, as well as the rich; it is the part of the right- 
minded and right-hearted man to join in good-humored sympathy 
with the one as well as the other, and not to quirk and quibble 
away his poorer neighbours’ enjoyments, with all the misguided 
pertinacity of a puritan. We recollect full well the time when we 
were laughed at for talking in this style; yet many of those who 
scoffed at us, as visionary declaimers, have since then come to see 
the duty of identifying themselves more completely with the feelings 
of the people. We know of no species of sentiment at once so 
weak and so contemptible, as that which we formerly designated as 
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the anti-national spirit of the Welsh borders: we allude not to the 
advocates for the English language, or of a closer amalgamation 
with England; we allude to those w ho, by birth Welshmen, habi- 
tually vilify the character and capacity of their countrymen. How 
any class of men could have chosen so indecent a course is a para- 
dox, unless it be under the enlightened supposition that, as the 
wages for attacking their country, that is, their neighbours, the poor 
more especially, they themselves will be exempt ‘from all ridicule, 
and that they will derive somewhat the same sort of advantages 
which a thief gains on turning king’s evidence. On this subject it 
is not for us to decide; it is not for us to detect those peculiar 
ae which these gentlemen may enjoy; all that we affirm 

s, that the Principality will long rue the day when she gave birth 
‘ a set of men who were vain and unfeeling enough to barter, for 
the pleasure of calumniating them, the affections of an attached 
and open-hearted people. 


We shall conclude with a statement of what we believe to be the 
sentiments of the poor, and the conduct that should be pursued 
towards them. 


First, as to the sentiments of the poor. We feel thoroughly 
convinced that the great majority of our population are sincerely 
loyal. Yet we should not shut our eyes to the fact, that some 
vague reports of recent events in France and Belgium have reached 
even the remotest districts of the country; and the impulse of a 
certain undefined and visionary presentiment of change has very 
much unsettled the minds and principles of our peasantry. Nothing 
is more common than to hear them complain, that they have, of late 
years, been treated with less kindness by the gentry: the great folks 
of former days, they say, would talk with them, and jest with them, 
and were, in every respect, more “lowly” than those of the present 
day. For these complaints, as we have before observed, there Is, 
in many instances, but too much foundation: the essence of the 
anti-national spirit is, in fact, a spirit of shameful calumny against 
our peasantry, a disposition to shun all participation in their enjoy- 
ments, all sympathy with their feelings. 


Secondly, as to the conduct to be pursued towards the people. 
The main principle of conduct towards them should be confidence; 
every feeling of dissatisfaction has sprung solely from the system 
recently adopted by the higher classes; their habits of sternness 
and reserve; their keeping their people severely at a distance, as if 
they were inhabitants of a conquered country. If they were to 
resume the habit of communicating openly and freely with the 
people, nothing would be more easy “than to dissipate the incipient 
impulses of disloyalty. We are by no means dispose d to recom- 
mend any thing like an extreme or elaborate style of conciliation ; 
this we think gives them perhaps the notion, however absurd, 
that the motive is intimidation. All that we contend for, when 
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we recommend confidence, is the principle that the lower classes 
are open to argument; and that even where they have adopted 
views destructive to the well-being of society, those views are quite 
as easily, or even more easily dispelled by reasoning than the spe- 
culative errors of their superiors. This we state from experience, 
and we state it without any hesitation whatever. But we have a 
most thorough belief that those arguments are most effectual with 
the poor whic! h savour most of boldness and candour, and have less 
the semblance of self-interest. The naked truth should never be 
compromised, that an avidity to enrich themselves at the expense 
of their wealthy neighbours has nothing to distinguish it from the 
) crime forbidden in ‘the eighth commandment; they should never 
be permitted to forget that Christianity enjoins obedience to a 
heathen and a foreign king as preferable to anarchy and rebellion ; 
and that, at a time "when ‘all human power was arrayed against it, 
its prophetic records represent the disposition to “speak evil of 
| dignities” as one of the marks of the worst offenders against the 
will of Providence. Arguments drawn from reason should be more 
sparingly used; yet we think that those simple and obvious argu- 


TW ments should not be w holly omitted, which evince that a eradation 
| of ranks is necessary for the prosperity even of the lowest rank, 
and that to forbid ‘inequality of property is, in fact, to forbid 


industry: these arguments should be used rather as a comment on 
the se riptural obligation of obedience, than as in themselves con- 
stituting the eround of obligation. Nor should the peasant be 
allowed to forget that whatever may have been the faults and 
follies of his superiors, much of the present misery amongst the 
labouring classes has arisen from their own dishonest practice of 
marrying on the strength of the poor rates ; and that the alienation 
of their rich neighbours from them is, In many respects, to be 
ascribed to this profligate spoliation on their part. This last obser- 
vation, we are well informed, has great weight with them. 





We think it proper to make these practical remarks at the pre- 
sent crisis, as we have observed, amongst the higher classes, a foolish 
tendency to extremes, in their opinions of the moral feelings of the 
people. One set of persons regard them as too firmly rivetted i in 
loyal principles to be affected by any evil influence; whilst another 
deem them so profligate, and so selfish, that, had they an oppor- 
tunity, they would plunder and ravage without remorse and mercy. 
But we have generally found them mach more like the beings which 
we should be led by reason to expect them; frail, but not abandoned 
men, in whom eood and evil passions, oilicheins and virtue, blend 
in varying proportions, as in ourselves. Like their superiors, they 
are too ready to harbour envy, and ambition, and revenge, under 
the self-delusion that the ‘y are a form of patriotism; but ‘the expe- 
rience of past ages, no less than of the earlier times of Christianity, 
assures us that the poor are of all men the most easily ‘“‘convineed 
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of sin,” and that it is no difficult matter, by free and fearless 
re proof, to awaken them to the evil of those peculiar impressions, 
in which the sophism of the head and the sinfulness of the heart 
are dimly and deceitfully blended. 


These sacred truths, it is the duty of the clergy to inculcate, 
both from the pulpit and in the course of their pastoral intercourse 
with the people. We are convinced it is an error, no less in policy 
than in principle, to strive to keep them in darkness as to what is 
going on in the world; we shall most generally find that a state- 
ment of the truth is the best mode of dissipating fantastic appre- 
hensions, and of giving vigour to their dispositions in favor of good 
order and peace. 


Once more, and perhaps for the last time, we call upon the 
gentry of W ales to adopt a different tone towards their country, 
or, in other words, their peasantry. It is incalculably dishonour- 
able to any man to profess openly that he has no attachment to 
his country, or his countrymen; it evinces a want of feeling, and 
of natural affection, and the voice of all mankind has ever con- 
demned it. Ask our more opulent countrymen to consider well 
whether recent events have not proved their fondness for deprecia- 
ting their own countrymen to be as unjust as it isunnatural. Not 
a single fire has occurred through the whole of North Wales, from 
one end of the country to the other; the scenes of massac wm and 
bloodshed, and rebellion, which are always going on in Ireland, 
are utterly unknown in Wales; the system of riot and incendiarism 
that has spread itself in England is regarded by the Welsh pea- 
santry with awe and religious abhorrence. In the peasantry of 
Wales we have ourselves the most perfect confidence; and we feel 
quite convinced that if they ever go astray, it will be the fault of 
those whom Providence has made the guardians of their welfare,— 
they will never go astray unless their gentry estrange the maclves 
from them, ‘Truth is not to be sacrificed even to patriotism ; but 
we sincerely believe, that in all that deserves respect or admiration, 
the Welsh peasantry are at least equal to the same class in any 
part of the united kingdom; there is no part of the kmgdom what- 
ever that has been so uniformly tranquil for centuries as Wales. 
The history of Picton and his little band of fusileers proves that 
there are no braver soldiers in the field than the Welsh. The 
Welsh peasant, in his attachments, is as warm as an Irishman, 
and as constant as the Scotch, and has generally a good deal of 
the frankness of an Englishman. If this picture savour too much of 
partiality, it is not so far untrue as to leave a shadow of excuse 
for contemptuous anti-ni tionality; and even if we are m error, if 
we do think too nobly of the land of our hearts and of our homes, 
we envy not the wisdom of her traducers 



























THE EXILE’S SONG. 


“Ah! Von ne peut transporter ses dieux pénates dans les foyers des ¢trangers.” 
Map. pr StTak1. 





A sono came from the exile’s dwelling, 
Broken and slow, 

Like many blended voices telling 
One common woe; 

| And, as I listened to that mournful band, 

| It seemed an echo, from my father-land, 

Of strains that haunt the exile’s dreams, and wake 

) That burning of the heart, no tears may slake. 


“ Look forth! the joyous spring is hasting 

To clear the skies, 

Her brightest gifts profusely wasting 

: On heedless eyes ; 

Coldly we see her buds of hope expand, 
She was more lovely in our father-land! 


“When summer’s lavish hand is strewing 
All paths with flowers, 
And tears, more sad than night’s, are dewing 
The bloom of ours, 
We, sighing, think how western breezes fanned 
The glorious summer of our father-land! 


“When Autumn’s ripen’d stores are glowing, 
On field and tree, 
A soft and mellow’d radiance throwing 
O’er earth and sea: 
Though rich her bounties on this foreign strand, 
We loved her better in our father-land. 


1 “As gloomy Winter, closing o’er us, 
Chills ev’ry heart, 

‘ Like that dark way which frowns before us, 
Where friends must part, 
We mourn while heaping high the smoking brand, 
The glad bright hearth-fires of our father-land. 


“Our father-land! love’s fondest blessing 
Is on our breath; 
No joy, save memory, possessing, 
We wait for Death; 
One thought alone gives terror to his hand,— 
We shall not slumber in our father-land.” 


salen TG 











To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Some time ago, I copied from one of the mss. in the Cotton 
Library, in the British Museum, marked C. 10, p. 154, a docu- 
ment connected with the history of Montgomery castle, intending 
it for your highly valuable and well-edited Magazine. Since then 
it has appeared in print, from the pen of Mr. Nicolas; but, as it 
was given with all its contractions, and without any translation, I 
- send it in this new form, in case you should be of opinion that it 
is worthy of a place in the Cambrian Quarterly. 


Mr. Nicolas has prefixed to his publication of it, the following 
biographical notice of the two parties in the transaction. ‘ Bogo 
de Knoville was an eminent soldier, and served in most of the 
military expeditions during the reign of Edward I. and was sum- 
moned to Parliament.* As early as the 3d of Edward I. the 
castle and hundred of Montgomery was granted to him.+ In the 
15th of Edward I. he was constable of that castle,t and he pro- 
bably continued to fill the situation until the 29th year of that 
monarch’s reign, (the date of the present document,) during the 
greater part of which he was engaged in the affairs of Wales. In 
the 18th of Edward I., being then the king’s bailiff, he complained 
that Edmund de Mortimer had tried several men, who fled from 
the liberties of Montgomery, for having killed some persons be- 
longing to the bishop of Hereford, in his court of Wigmore, and 
executed them, instead of remanding them to the king’s jurisdic- 
tion in Montgomery. For this offence, Mortimer was fined 100 
marks, and it is a curious picture of the times, ordered to deliver, 
to Knoville, effigies of the criminals in their names, which effigies 
the bailiff was directed to hang up as representatives of the 
offenders.§ William de Leyburn was also a baron, and a distin- 
guished soldier, and in the siege of Carlaverock|| he is described 


asa 
“ Vaillans homs sans mes et sans si.” 


Valiant man, not always saying bué and if: 


The document is an inventory of the contents of Montgomery 
castle, on Bogo de Knoville resigning the same into the hands of 
William de Leyburn, in the year 1301. 


* Parliamentary Writs, p. 539. + Rot. Orig. 3" Edw. 1. m. 3. 
t Parl. Writs, p. 539. § Rot. Parl. 1, 45. 
|| An heraldic poem, re-edited by Mr. Nicolas. If any one of your corres- 
pondents, who has opportunity,would search the public records, now publishing, 
the history of all the castles and religious places of Wales would be easily 
collected 
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134 Military Stores in Montgomery Castle, 


Transcriptum Indenture inter Dominum W. de Leyburn reci- 
pientem, et Dominum Bogonem de Knoville liberantem castrum 
Montis Gomerict. 


Memorandum quod die lune proximo post festum Sancti Luce 
Evangelistee anno regni regis domini Edwardi xxix®. Bogo de 
Knoville liberavit Domino Willelmo de Leyburn castrum de Monte 
Gomerici cum omnibus rebus in eodem continentibus, videlicet 
cum tribus personis de Scotia per Dominum Regem ibidem prius 
missis; liberavit etiam eidem xiii galeas primi valoris—xxviil ca- 
pellos ferri primi valoris—xx balistas lesas et x milia quadrellorum 
pro balistis unius pedis et 1 miliare quadrellorum pro balistis 
duorum pedum—111 bandrellos pro balistis duorum pedum, et 11 
viceas pro balistis extendendis. Item liberavit eidem 111 balistas 
cornuas ad viceas integras, et unam lesam, et 111 balistas cornuas 
ad i1 pedes, et duas ad unum pedem de dono Domini Bogonis ad 
optimum principem. Item x11 targas et 111 scuta primi valoris, 
et unum incudem et 1 martellum et 11 suffletis primi valoris. Item 
liberavit eidem 111 paria coopertorum ferri, et 11 testeras et v lori- 
cas cum capite et v, sine capite de veteri opere cum pluribus de- 
fectibus. Item 1 mola ad manum sine hoper—t ollam eneam et 
1 eratictam—xvi paria firgearum et 111 cathenas ad pontes— 
1 habendum. 


Item de ornamentis capelle, liberavit eidem unam parem vesti- 
mentorum integram cum corporali—11 manutegia debita et tertia 
partem unius “antiphonalis et tertiam partem unius gradalis et 
unum coferem preedictis ornamentis imponendis et 11 crueti et 
unam pixidem et unam campanam pendentem in capella et 111108 
cistas cum cooperturis et 111 sine cooperturis et 111 dolia vacua. 


The transe ript of an indenture between Sir* William de Leyburn, 
on receiving, and Sir Bogo de Knoville on delivering up, the 
castle of Montgomery. 


Memorandum, that on the Monday immediately after the festival 
of St. Luke the Evangelist, in the 29th year of the reign of the 
king our lord Edw ard, Bogo de Knoville delivered to Sir William 
de Le »yburn, the castle of Montgomery, with all its contents, viz. 
with three persons from Scotland, first sent thither by our lord the 
king. He delivered also to him thirteen helmets as good as new, 
twenty-eight chapelles de fert as good as new, twenty damaged 
crossbows, and ten thousand quarrelst for crossbows of’ one foot, 
andone .  . of quarrels for crossbows of two feet§; three 
belts for crossbows of two feet, and two moulinets for windine 


* Dominus is still the appellation given to Bachelors of Arts at Oxford, 
which is Englished by the title of Sir 
t Conical iron skulle: aps. 
The arrows for the crossbow, SO called, because thei heads were giuarre, 
square 


$ This probal ly refers to the leneth of quarrel 1 cqutire J 
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up crossbows. He also delivered to him three crossbows .of horn, 
with moulinets complete, and one damaged, and three crossbows 
of horn for two feet, and two for one foot, the gift of Sir Bogo to 
the best of princes (Edward I.) Also twelve targets,* and three 
shields as good as new, and one anvil, and one hammer, and two 
bellows as good as new. Also he delivered to him three pairs of 
housings of mail, and two testierest+, and five hauberks with hoods, 
and five without hoods, of old work, very full of defects. Also, 
one handmill, without a hopper, one brazen mortar, and one 
pestle; sixteen pairs of .  . and three chains for draw- 
bridges, one to be hadt. Also, of the ornaments of the chapel, 
he delivered to him one entire pair of vestments, with a corporale ; 
three gloves wanting, and the third part of one antiphonal, and the 
third part of one gradale, and one coffer to hold the aforesaid 
ornaments, and two cruets, and one pix§, and one bell suspended 
in the chapel, and four chests with covers, and three without 
covers, and three empty casks. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL R. Meyrick. 
Goodrich Court, in the Marches of Wales, 
18th Jan. 1831. 


* The target, as well as the buckler, was round, yet differed not only by 
being larger, but generally put on the arm instead of being held in the hand. 

+ Coverings for the horse’s head and neck. 

} From this it would appear that the castle had two drawbridges, and such 
the earthworks still indicate. 

Na ry’ - 

§ To hold the consecrated wafer. 


Note. Numerous vestiges of ancient weapons, such as broken swords, 
arrow-heads, cannon-balls, &c. have, from time to time, been found among the 
ruins, and in the vicinity of Montgomery castle ; but curious relics of a differ- 
ent nature have also been obtained. About six-and-twenty years ago, part of the 
ruined walls gave way; and a labouring man discovered, among the disjointed 
masonry, seven old silver instruments ; the handles were about the size of 
modern dessert-spoons, and their entire shape very similar to the subjoined 
figure. 


C———, 
~ 

The labourer, influenced by an absurd idea that Earl Powis would seize 
them, kept the discovery very secret, and a travelling dealer in jewellery 
passing through the town, he sold them to him, doubtless for much less than 
their value. 

A few years afterwards we gave, from recollection, as well as we could, a de- 
scription of these curious instruments, to the late Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, 
of Shrewsbury, a gentleman possessing extensive antiquarian knowledge ; he was 
of opinion, that they were used in the catholic ceremony of unction; orna- 
ments in very high relief covered their surface, and some remains of gilt, plate, 
or wash, were still discernible — Editors. 
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THE ULTRA-WELSH SPIRIT OF OUR QUARTERLY. 


MR. EDITOR, 


1 reap, at the close of your last year’s publication, an effusion 
that smacked strongly of double-distilled vinegar, which you term 
the ‘ Anti-national Spirit of the Welsh Borders!” Good words 
and true, sir, I doubt not; but will you permit me, as a plain man, 
who have never had an Ultra or an Anti in my family, to ask, ina 
spirit of humble curiosity, who, and what, and where is this 
formidable band of conspirators against you, and your ‘“ good 
fame, and good feelings.” You seemed, in your last, to listen 
with great and patronising patience, to the inquiries of M. Koch- 
ioskiwouski, or some such Sclavonian name, about the extinct 
volcanoes of Moel Famau; can you answer a simple Englishman 
whence it is that those Welsh feverish, (1 beg pardon, those ner- 
vous) sensibilities which belong to your nation, poured themselves 
forth in one volcanic burst, in the article alluded to. It surely 
cannot matter much to the generality of your readers, what those 
personages whom you so sonorously denominate “the gentry of 
the Welsh borders,” think about your periodical or you, the 
world is just as likely to consult the “‘ Welsh gentry of the 
borders” on the merits of Dr. Meyrick’s Costumes and Customs, 
the Cambrian Quarterly, &c. &c. and other works of the same 
stamp, as Dr. Monck is to get their advice on the next edition of 
his life of Bentley. These same illustrious persons, to whom you 
exclaim with so much dignity, “strike us, but hear us,” are, I 
suppose, pretty much the same sort of persons as other country 
gentlemen, and just as likely to be moved by this classic appeal. 
To talk in this style, ‘to die with dignity,” and so forth, has a 
tremendous touch of the old Roman in it; but take a simple hint 
on a simple question,—to reproach the diligent critics of the last 
Poaching Act, and the racing calendar, in this vein, is to make love 
to a washerwoman with a quotation from Metastasio. Do not 
mistake the matter, the good name of your country is not like a 
fair damsel pent up in an enchanted castle, and sternly guarded 
by the hunting whips of those fierce votaries of the ring and turf. 
The battle has been fought and won; the world has now done 
ample justice to your claims as a nation; few enlightened men 
will now affirm that Wales has contributed less than her share 
to the intellectual stores of the kingdom. Webster, the great 
English philologist of his day, has paid more deference to the 
opinions of your countryman, Owen Pughe, than to those of any 
other linguist ; you have all the first English historians of the day 
amongst your supporters. Mackintosh defends you as a nation; 
Southey advocates your literature; Sharon Turner has written a 
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hook on purpose to prove the interest and authenticity of your 
oldest documents ; and M. Thierry writes as if he had been fed on 
buttermilk and flumry. 


Mr. Editor, I am fully aware that the result of all this may be 
to puff up the strut and swell of your literary deportment in a 
tenfold degree; but hear me out, listen to the moral; if thy 
praises are thus sounded, even in the Saxon camp, why shouldst 
thou stoop to be thine own trumpeter. Pray let us have hence- 
forward less of this perpetual extract of Metheglin. Imitate the 
most rational, yet the most sagacious people of the earth ; mix up 
a little of the common literature and hum-drum events of the 
present day, with thy Celtic lore, and Celtic irritability; do not 
take it for granted, in every page of thy work, that it still re- 
mains for thee to convince us that thy countrymen can really 
count beyond twenty, and digest other aliment than toasted 
cheese. Much less needest thou soar aloft in prose run mad, for 
the purpose of satisfying us that there is in thy land a mysterious 
race of beings, yclept country squires, who are drinkers of wine, 
and haters of water, and who abhor all species of print, that of 
the Cambrian Quarterly not excepted. 


I know this will excite all the bile and bitterness of the Jenkin 
Thomas’s and Peter Jones’s, &c. &c. in the Principality. I know 
very well that thou must expect to find, amongst thy countrymen, 
many men whose notion of national spirit does not go one step 
beyond the Welsh language. Such men there are in every nation, 
and, judging from the tone of some parts of thy periodical, I sus- 
pect that there are not a few even in thy native Goshen men, who 
are so wedded to your old Llewelyn’s and Taliesin’s, that they 
cannot at all understand how Sir Thomas Picton’s bravery did any 
honour to his country, or Sir William Jones, when he opened the 
literature of the East to us. In this point also be advised; do not 
let thy vehicle be dragged into the ruts by these ultra-pro-national 
gentry; remember well, that if thou art a true friend to thy 
country, thou shouldst instruct her in Belles Lettres and Science, 
as well as in her own mystical lore ; thou shouldst assert her rights 
to fairer dealings in church matters; thou shouldst expose the 
abuses in her foundation schools, and so on. Thou shouldst give 
her a good insight into the literary doings of the continent, and 
mix up with thy Celtic lucubrations some Teutonic effusions, like 


the following translation 
From the German of Goéthe. 
THE FISHER AND THE WATER SPIRIT. 
The torrent rushed, the torrent swelled, 
A fisher lay upon the brink, 


And, wrapt in dreamless trance, beheld 
Ilis floatwork flutter, soar, and sink. 
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He watched the waste of waters dreary, 
In many an antic fabric wrought, 

Till his own heart grew sweetly weary, 
With the white waves wild frenzy fraught. 


And as he gazed, in chill repose, 

His dim eye with the breakers roaming, 
A form of mad’ning beauty rose,— 

Rose bright amid the severed foaming. 


She sang to him, she spake to him, 
All mortal tones excelling,— 
“Fling not thy floating darts to dim 

Thy lady’s azure dwelling. 


“Oh! hadst thou seen my beaming hall, 
Those mansions of the billow; 

Nor earth nor heav'n could e’er recall 
Thee from thy wat'ry pillow; 


“Most glorious is the sun, his light 
In ocean’s dews resigning; 
The meek moon, on her throne of night, 
For the blue wave is pining. 


“Q! lovelier far than heaven’s blue halls 
So far above thee swelling; 
The heav’n beneath the waterfalls, 
Thy lady’s azure dwelling.” 


The storm is rising, rolling, yet, 
And now his sandals, hood, are wet, 
And still all joy, all hope, he raves 
Deaf to the thunder of the waves, 
As if the gathering shroud of foam 
Were but his lady’s welcome home. 


And still the spirit spake and sang 
Sull rose that frenzied river,— 
He downward sank, he onwards sprang, 
He sank, and sank for ever! ; 
A CanTaps. 





Note. The article onthe “Spirit ot the Welsh Borders” embraced 
two topics, the apathy of the gentry to their nation’s literature, and 
their demeanour to their peasantry. 


First, of literature. We approve of these hints of our corres- 
pondent, and we intend henceforth to enter more into subjects 
of a general nature, though Celtic literature shall always be a great 
object with us. : 

N e never can, however, treat the country gentlemen of Wales 
with contempt ; for we do not feel it; and it would be hypocrisy in 


— 
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is to affect it. We affirm that they are generally intelligent, and 
often highly educated; still we cannot de: ony that they have fallen 
into a most cocknevish knack of confusing two very different pro- 
positions ; the advantages of extending the light of modern days, 
and the necessity of extinguishing the luminaries of ancient times. 
But even thus we cannot protect them from the formidable inuendo, 
that such a confusion is in itself a sure mark of an uneducated 
mind, and that it has always been so regarded since the burning of 
the library of Alexandria. God grant that the gentry of our land 
may yet listen to the warning voice, and see, ere it be too late, the 
dishonour that is impending over them. The clamour that is 
raised against them does not proceed from the lips of their own 
bards and minstrels, but from the very literary oracles of the 19th 
century. Assuredly, it is a most strange mode of imitating 
English refinement, to draw down on one’s self the keenest satire 
of the most enlightened and philosophical of Englishmen. We 
are convinced, however, that a better spirit is beginning to spring 
up, and we need no other proof of it than the universal good 
humour with which the article on the ‘‘ Anti-national Spirit, &c.” 
was received. 

We feel convinced that the gentry of Wales are not the most 
blameable; we regret to say that there are a few who, owing all 
they possess to ni itional feeling, have not scrupled to point their 
ridicule against that very feeling. We would gladly look only to 
the brighter side of the picture, but, in justice to ‘that kindness 
which has been thus shamefully abused, we cannot pass over this 
subject in silence. We cannot help observing, that the most 
scrupulous regard to our immediate avocations can never atone 
for a forgetfulness of the friends of our youth. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that the pang which ingratitude may inflict, is not the 
less poignant because C hristian principles may preclude clamorous 
reproach; and of all species of ingratitude, that assuredly is the 
worst, which converts the object of patriotic benevolence into a 
mortifying instance of the worthlessness of the patriotism of its 
benefactor. We trust it will not be necessary tor us to allude 
again to this subject. 

Second, the austere demeanour of the border gentry to their 
peasantry. We warned the W elsh gentry against the incipient 
practice of imitating the very worst peculiarity of the English 
gentleman, his austerity to his inferiors, a peculiarity, by the by, 
which has made the name of Englishman odious over the whole 
continent, and gives to his best actions an air of assumed superi- 
ority and domineering ungraciousness. Have the events that have 
occurred within the brief f space of time since that article appeared, 
disproved any of our views? A general spirit of blind and brutal 
hostility among the populace to their superiors, the country 
around us in flames; such has been the scene we have recently 
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witnessed in once happy England. We accuse not her gentry ot 
insensibility to the sufferings of their poorer neighbours; all that 
we say is, that the English gentry have made themselves unpopular, 
by their disregard to external kindness of demeanour, in their in- 
tercourse with their peasantry. ‘‘A small unkindness is a great 
offence” no less to the peasant than to the peer. It is a melan- 
choly lesson for a Christian people ; and we trust it may teach the 
gentry of the Principality, that these are not times when they would 
act wisely in contemning the sympathy of their humbler neigh- 
bours, or in deviating from the simple manners of their forefathers. 


EDITORS. 





EMIGRATIONS FROM WALES. 


‘ 


THERE are notices of several emigrations in ancient times from 
Britain, in the Triads, and other authorities. The one by Madog 
ab Owain Gwynedd and his followers, as recorded by Welsh 
historians, is not now believed to have any foundation, notwith- 
standing several late attempts to authenticate the narrative. The 
first emigration from Wales to America took place in the 
reign of the licentious Charles II. At this period, several 
Acts of Parliament compelled thousands of non-conformists, and 
especially members of the Society of Friends, to seek peaceful 
settlements beyond the Atlantic. The great William Penn was 
instrumental in sending 10,000 Welsh and English to colonize his 
well-earned Sylvania, on the banks of the Delaware: but Thomas 
Sion Evan, a native of the neighbourhood of Bala, Merionydd- 
shire, emigrated in 1681, the year before Penn himself went over, 
the second time, to lay the foundation of his future metropolis. 
About the year 1684, the Mervinian emigrant married, and became 
the father of eight children. In 1705, a relative of his in Meiri- 
onyddshire sent a letter with some of his neighbours, to be de- 
livered to the son of the emigrator, born in Pennsylvania, and then 
about twenty years of age. This Welsh letter was answered in 
due time, and in the same language, by the native of the Ameri- 
can forest. This answer has already been published in its original 
dress in the Greal (a London Welsh miscellany), in 1806, and 
again in the Gwyliedydd, at Bala, in the Number for January last. 
As the writer breathes the sentiments of filial piety, and manifests 
a feeling of respect for the natale solum of his parent, so very 
uncommon to be met with, or even heard of, among the misan- 
thropic emigrants of later times; his letter, replete with simplicity, 
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has been thought worthy of a translation into English for the 
Cambrian Quarterly M: agazine ; and if the editors of that interest- 
ing miscellany think it de serving of insertion, it is at their service. 


SEISYLLT. 


My DEAR KINSMAN, Hucu Jones, 
| received a letter from you, dated May 8, 1705; and I was 
vlad to find that one of my relatives, in the old land of which I 
have heard so much, was pleased to recollect me. | have heard 
my father speak much about old Cymru: but I was born in this 
woody region, this new world. 


[ remember him frequently mentioning such places as Llan-y-Cil, 
Llan-uwehlyn, Llan Vair, Llan Gwm, Bala, Llangower, Llyn 
Tegyd, Arénig Vawr, Vrondderw, Brynilys, Pen- -y- -bryn, C yftdy, 
Glan Llavar, Vron- Goch, Llacthew m, Havod Vadog, Cwn-Tir-y- 
Mynach, Cwm Glan Lleidiog, Traws Vv ynydd, Tai Histon- -ym-Mig- 
naint, and many others. It is probably uninteresting to you to 
hear these names of places; but it affords me great delight even 
to think of them, altho’ I do not know what kind of places they 
are; and indeed I long much to see them, having heard my 
father and mother so often speak in the most affectionate manner 
of the kind-hearted and innocent old people who lived in them, 
most of whom are now gone to their long home; frequently, dur- 
ing long winter evenings, would they, in merry mood, prolong their 
conv ersation about their native land till midnight; and even after 
they had retired to rest, would they sometimes fondly recall to 
each other’s recollection some man, or hill, house, orrock. Really 
I can scarcely express in words how delighted ‘this harmless old 
couple were to talk of their old habitations, their fathers and mo- 
thers, brothers and sisters, having been now twenty-four years in 
a distant and foreign land, without even the hope of seeing them 
more. I fear this. narrative will be irksome to you; but I cannot 
forbear when I think of these innocent artless old people.* 


* As a striking contrast to the laudable spirit in which this letter is written 
by an American-born son of an emigrant in the reign of Charles II., we here 
state the conduct of a son of another Welsh emigrant in the reign of George 
iil. 

The Rey. Goronuy Owain, a.m., was the son of a poor inhabitant of 
Anglesey. When a boy, the sagacious eye of Mr. Lewis Morris selected 
him, as a genius of the first order, from among the peasantry. Under his 
patronage, he acquired a classical education at Jesus College, Oxford, and was 
ordained a deacon in the year 1745. He was known and admiredasa poet of 
very superior talent ; but being worn out with unavailing expectations of obtain- 
ing some small pre ferment in his much beloved native land, he resolved upon 
emigrating, with his family, to America: and thus, (says the learned author of 
the Cambrian Biography,) was “the fairest flower of British genius trans- 
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And now, my friend, I will give you an account of the life and 
fortunes of my dear father, from the time he left Wales to the day 
of his death. He was at St. Peter’s fair, at Bala, (July 10th,) when 
he first heard of Pennsylvania: three weeks only after this, he 
took leave of his neighbours and relations, who were anxiously 
looking forward to his departure for London on his way to America. 
Here he waited three months for a ship; and at length went out 
in one bearing the name of William Penn. He had a very tem- 
pestuous passage for several weeks; and when in sight of the river 
Delaware, owing to adverse winds and a boisterous sea, the sails 
were torn, and the rudder injured. By this disaster they were 
greatly disheartened, and were obliged to go back to Barbadoes, 
where they continued three weeks, expending much money in re- 
fitting their ship. Being now ready for a second attempt, they 
easily accomplished their voyage, and arrived safely in the river 
Delaware on the 16th of April, being thirty weeks from the time 
they left London. During this long voyage he learned to speak 
and read English tolerably well. They now came up the river 
120 miles, to the place where Philadelphia is at present situate. 
At that time, as the Welsh say, there was na thy nac ymogor— 
(neither house nor shelter,) but the wild woods; nor any one to 
welcome them to land. 


A poor look out, this, for persons who had been so long at sea, 
many of whom had spent their little all. This was not the place 
for remaining stationary. My father therefore went alone where 
chance led him, to endeavour to obtain the means of subsistence. 
He longed very much at this time for milk. During his wanderings 
he met with a drunken old man, who understood neither Welsh 
nor English, and who, noticing the stranger, by'means of some 
signs and gesticulations invited him to his dwelling, where he was 
received by the old man’s wife, and several sons, in the most kind 
and hospitable manner: they were Swedes: here he made his 
home, till he had a habitation of his own. 


As you shall hear, during this summer, 1682, our governor, 


William Penn, esq., arrived here, together with several from 
England, having bought lands here. They now began to divide 


planted to wither in the ungemal clime of America. He emigrated in 1757, 
and settled, as a minister, at Wilhamsburgh, in Virginia: the last intelligence 
received from him was a most masterly piece of composition,—an elegy on 
the death of his first patron, L. Morris, esq., in 1767, which he sent over to 
his brother, Mr. Richard Morris, of the Navy office. About the year 1798, 
some members of the Gwyneddigion Society, in London, admiring, with 
enthusiasm, the talents of the author of such exquisite poetry, addressed a 
letter to his son, inquiring whether his father, the most favored son of the 
awven, were yet alive: but the son was, by this time, so much infected with 
the American spirit, that he only answered, dryly, “Who will pay me for my 
trouble?” No further correspondence was practicable with such a brute. 
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the country into allotments, and to plan the city of Philadelphia, 
(which was to be more than two miles in length,) laying it out in 
streets and squares, &c. with portions of land assigned to several 
of the houses. He also bought the freehold of the soil from the 
Indians, a savage race of men, who have lived here from time 
immemorial, as far as I am able to understand. They can give no 
account of themselves, not knowing when or whence they came 
here; an irrational set, | should imagine; but they have some kind 
of reason too, and extraordinary natural endowments in their pecu- 
liar way; they are very observant of their customs, and more un- 
blameable, in many respects, than we are. They had neither 
towns nor villages, but lived in booths or tents. 


In the autumn of this year several from Wales arrived here: 
Edward ab Rhys, Edward Jones, of Bala, William ab Edward, 
and many others. By this time there was a kind of neighbourhood 
here, although as neighbours they could little benefit each other. 
They were sometimes employed in making huts beneath some 
cliff, or under the hollow banks of rivulets, thus sheltering them- 
selves where their fancy dictated. There were neither cows nor 
horses to be had at any price. ‘If we have bread, we will drink 
water, and be content,” they said; yet no one was in want, and all 
were much attached to each other; indeed, much more so, perhaps, 
than many who have every outward comfort this world can afford. 


During this eventful period, our governor began to build mansion- 
houses at different intervals, to the distance of fifty miles from the 
city, although the country appeared a complete wilderness. 


The governor was a clever intelligent man, possessing great 
penetration, affable in discourse, and a pleasant orator; a man of 
rank, no doubt, but he did not succeed according to his merit; 
the words of the bard Edward Morys might be applied to him: 


“Ni chadwodd yr henddyn o’1 synwyr vriwsionyn : 
Mi giliodd i ganlyn y golud.” 


At this time, my father, Thomas Sion Evan, was living with the 
Swedes, as I mentioned before, and intending daily to return to 
Wales; but as time advanced, the country improved. In the 
course of three years several were beginning to obtain a pretty 
good livelihood, and my father determined to remain with them. 
There was, by this time, no land to be bought within twelve miles 
of the city; and my father, having purchased a small tract of 
land, married the widow of Thomas Llwyd, of Penmaen. 


“Chwi glywsoch son yn Nyfryn Clwyd, 
Am domas Llwyd o Ben Maen.”* 





* This Penmaen is near Dolgellau. Thomas Llwyd was a bard of note in 
his younger days, before he was converted to the society of “Friends.” 
mM 2 
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He now went to live near the woods. It was now a very rare, 
but pleasing thing to hear a neighbour's cock crow. My fathe 
had now only one small horse: and his wife was much afflicted 
with the tertian ague. We might suppose that many things would 
be revolved in the mind of a man in such a situation as this: but 
1 never heard him complain of the difficulties under which he 
laboured. Every thing was ¢ agreeable to these innocent people: 
although in want of some present necessaries » yet they were peace- 
able and friendly to each other. In proces s of time, however, 
the little which he had prospered, so that he eiains possessed of 
horses, cows, and every thing else that was necessary for him, or 
even that he wished; indeed he never coveted much. During the 
latter years of his life, he kept twelve good milch cows. He had 
eight children; but I was the eldest. He wing ved in this 
manner twenty-four years, he now became helpless and infirm, and 
very subject to difficulty of breathing at the close of his day’s 
labour. He was a muscular man, very careful and attentive to 
his worldly occupations. About the end of July, **** years ago, 
he became sick, and much enfeebled by a severe fever; but asthma 
was his chief complaint. Having been thus five weeks indisposed, 
he departed this life, leaving a farm each for my brother and 
self, a correspondent portion for my sister, and a fair dower tor 
my mother. My sister married Risiart ab Thomas ab Rhys, a 
man whom [ much respected prior to his marriage, and still regard. 
My brother and I continue to live with our mother, as betore, 
endeavouring to imitate our father in the management of his 
affairs; but we are in many respects unequal to him. Ourmother 
is seventy- three years old, somewhat infirm; but enjoying pretty 
rood he alth, considering her age. 


And now, my kind friend, I have given you the history of my 
father and self and I hope you will be pleased with it. Do send 
me some news; if you should have any thing remarkable to mention 
I shall be glad to hear it.—I must conclude my leter. 


Your kinsman, 
Hucu Jones. 


There are excellent verses of his published in the Gwyliedydd for March 1824, 
on the subject of his conversion. It is probable that he died in Pe nnsylvania 
soon after his arrival, for according to this letter his widow married a second 
time in 1684, and was the mother of the writer, and still living in 1705. 
































THE WELSH FUSILEER, 
A TALE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


ee 


You observe that there exists no period so fertile in tales of 
interest as the Peninsular war. In that opinion I heartily coincide, 
and have frequently regretted, now that I have bade “ farewell 
to the plumed troop and the big wars,” I did not, during my 
campaigns in that country, take pains to impress events more 
firmly upon my memory ; but I dare say, if that cera in my exist- 
ence were renewed, I should evince just as much inclination as I 
could find leisure, to keep a note-book. God knows, our time 
was too busily occupied, and our knapsacks too heavily laden, to 
admit of the introduction of even four or five ounces of paper, and 
I doubt much, whether I should not, upon more occasions than 
one, have turned that same, if I had one, into a fricassee, seasoned, 
as it doubtless would have been, with scenes of blood and of 
heart-rending misery.—Le Marchand du Tabac. 


Ev a ragwan rai rheiniawg ; 
Esgyll gevawr oedd waewawr Duawg. 
Liywarcu Ien. 


Ile made an onset before the men of spears ; 
Like the wings of the dawn was the gleaming of the 
lance of Duawg. 


Bruxelles ; Jan. 1831. 


Ir was at the battle of Albuera, well known as one of the most 
bloody and terrific conflicts which happened during the war, that 
I noticed the determined and desperate bravery of a young man 
who had recently joined our battalion. He was a native of Flint- 
shire, about two and twenty, strong and athletic for his years, 
withal extremely active, and one of the smartest men in the batta- 
lion. Notwithstanding, however, his apparent cheerfulness when 
on duty, I frequently perceived, during his solitary rambles about 
the camp, or bivouack, that he was oc casionally troubled with fits 
of despondency. 1 thought that I had seen his face before, and 
addressed him; I was not deceived: he was a person whom | 
considered far above the necessity of enlisting into the ranks, and 
whose conduct could not have betrayed him at a thoughtless 
moment, to accept the fatal shilling. 1 inquired why he hi id taken 
that step; ‘ Ah!” said he, laughingly, ‘““T could not afford to 
purchase a commission, so took this method of becoming a Gene- 
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ral, a tedious path I'll allow.” A sigh, and heaviness on the brow, 
denoted that the motive assigned was not the real one, and | 
hesitated to press him upon a subject that was evidently grating 
to his feelings. We, however, became bosom friends from that 
time forward, and managed to get into the same company through 
a little interest; thenceforward we brushed our siaccedau against 
each other, and shared our rations like good brothers. 


We were lying before Badajoz, when an order commanded the 
fusileer brigade to join the main army at Albuera, where our 
commander-in-chief, Beresford, had proceeded to intercept Soult 
on his way to the relief of that fortress. Our march was com- 
menced before daybreak, and, of course, a hasty one; many a 
poor fellow lost the remnant of his shoes, in travelling along the 
infernal road; the morning too was dismally dark and rainy ; 
however, we were all in good spirits, having become heartily tired 
of the monotony of the siege. An English soldier never argues 
upon the tactics of the General, if he allows himself to reflect upon 
them: but there were some individuals, however, who doubted the 
bottom of our large body of allies, and their opinions seemed con- 
firmed by our sudden march out of the trenches, to support our 
countrymen, who were about 5000 men only. 


We were at no great distance from the ruined village of Albuera, 
when the roll of artillery gave notice that the French army had 
made its appearance; every minute it seemed to increase; our 
colonel and officers encouraged the men on, who answered with 
cheers, and quicker paces. The strife was becoming fiercer, and 
the continuous and heavy roar of musquetry denoted too 
truly, that the conflict was a dreadful one; a heavy mist, and 
driving showers of rain, darkened the atmosphere, and prevented 
our discerning anything ata distance. I recollect an officer came 
up, and begged that we would hasten on, that every thing de- 
pended upon our arrival. We rested a short time, and madea 
hasty breakfast of biscuit and brandy. We saw no prisoners, 
which was rather ominous to a veteran, but the wounded fell back 
among us, and gave a most disheartening account of the strife. 
One of the 57th, whose arm hung helplessly at his side, cried out, 
‘for God’s sake, my lads, get on, all is lost; Colonel Colburne’s 
brigade has been destroyed, and General Houghton fell by my 
side.” “Push on, if you value the honour of the army,” cried an 
otheer of the 29th, as he was carried to the rear, “ the English regi- 
ments are retrograding !’’— We shall be in the middle of it in a 
few minutes,” | observed to my comrade; I had hardly made the 
observation, when Sir Lowry Cole directed us to advance, and our 
young and gallant colonel to lead us on. ‘“* Now then,” cried my 
friend, ** to victory and promotion.” ‘ Forward! forward!” cried 
the officers ; loud and shrill were our huzzas. We ascended 
the disputed heights, from the valley, covered as they were with 
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wounded, in the agonies of death, cheered on by many of these 
poor fellows, who had hardly strength to express their wishes. 
**Revenge us, my lads!” ‘ We will!” was the emphatic and 
general teply. We were crowning the brink of the ascent, the 
brave Sir William Meyers, hat in hand, cheered us on; ‘ this,” 
cried he, “shall be a glorious day for the fusileers!” he had 
hardly closed his lips, when he fell covered with wounds. The 
fire of the enemy was the most tremendous I ever experienced, 
they seemed to riddle our ranks through and through. You may 
imagine the movement, if you have ever ascended a hill, on a strong 
windy day; for a moment, on gaining the ascent, the tempest is 
so powerful as to take away the power of respiration, and you are 
compelled to retrograde; thus overpowering was the firing that 
saluted us when we crowned those cursed heights; we recoiled, 
involuntarily, for a few seconds, and as instantaneously recovered 
our ground, and displayed the bold fronts of Britons. Now we 
felt ourselves on an equality with our more numerous enemy,— 
desperate was the conflict, and sev 7 did we revenge our fallen 
countrymen. My comrade, Rhys, was at my side, stern and com- 
manding ; we uttered not a word S each other, but loaded, took 
our aim, moved on, and fired. This continued for some time, we 
charged, and drove the enemy back upon their reserve. A brigade 
of guns then came up, they fired a few rounds at the enemy, when 
they were attacked in front by the polish lancers, from whom our 
army had suffered so severely at the onset. We charged them in 
return, drove them back in confusion, and almost annihilated them, 
and retook the artillery. The day was our own, it was a battle 
won by the fusileer brigade, glorious for the 4th ‘division, and the 
British army. When charging the lancers, I had for a moment 
lost sight of Rhys, and began to be apprehensive that he had 
fallen. The smoke, however, cleared away, and I saw him grap- 
pling in front with a dismounted general officer, whose horse | 
afterwards found, he had shot. The moment the animal fell, Rhys 
darted forward to seize his prey; the officer disengaged himself, 
and, with the assistance of a common soldier, who seemed deter- 
mined to rescue him, attacked the fusileer, and, in return, a tre- 
mendous blow was levelled at Rhys, with a sabre; but, fortu- 
nately, he parried it off with his musquet, and, in an instant, his 
bayonet was through the officer’s body; it was a conflict of death, 
the soldier fell by a chance ball at the same instant. We shouted 
in triumph, and Rhys tore the decorations of the legion of honour 
from the General’s bosom, as a memorial of his prowess. The 
French then retired across the Albuera in confusion. It is well 
known that the victory was dearly bought; nearly one half of our 
battalion had been destroyed, or disabled, and some of our very, 
best officers; it, however, proved a lasting monument of the firm- 
ness and bravery of the British army. Marshal Soult felt its 
power, and will never forget the determined and cool bravery of 
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the Islanders. Of 7000 English that marched into the field of 
battle, 3000 only were capable of doing duty. 


I escaped without injury, but my friend was not so fortunate; a 
pistol ball passed through the Heshy part of the thigh, which 
injured some of the tendons or muscles, and from ‘which he 
suffered se verely. His bravery, however, had been observed by 
the officers, and he was immediately promoted to the rank of 
sergeant ; 1 also got up a step, being made a corporal. I was 
truly rejoiced to find that Rhys had been promoted; he went into 
the battle with the determination of signalizing himself; if he had 
not succeeded, the service would have lost. the exertions of as 
brave a soldier as ever wore an uniform. 


It was some time after this event, when in the Pyrences, that 
Rhys and myself retired with our rations, from the din and confu- 
sion of the camp, to a more secluded spot, for we had been sorely 
distressed for the last few days with hard fighting, and the move- 
ments that we were compe led to make, now that Soult had taken 
the command of the army of Spain, and a great addition made to 
the French forces. We were, however, mured to it, for we had 
fought many battles after that of Sa Albuera, and stormed together 
the breach at Bad: ajoz, and could bear witness to every crime that 
the fury of an enraged and maddened soldiery dictated, without 
having it in our power to check them. We had both been 
wounded at Salamanea, and one of us at Vittoria. We had also 
received promotion; my friend to that of sergeant major, and my- 
self to senior sergeant; and were now carrying on that mountain 
warfare which eventui ally « compelled the Fre neh army to cross the 
Alpine frontier of Spain. It was in the cool of the evening that 
ve had seated ourselves under the pleasant shade of a small clump 
of trees, on one of the summits of a long ridge of lofty eminences, 
many thousand feet above the level of the ocean, from whence we 
surveyed the fertile plains of Gascony and the Bay of Biscay ; 
below us was the position of our batt lion; on our right, a group 
of othcers were smoaking cigars, and raising a loud and joyous 
laugh at a string of mules that had loosened Pic te from their 
tethers, and were darting in full liberty down the mountain, to the 
discomfiture of the groups of soldiers, who were busily occupied 
in furbishing their arms, and cooking their rations ; on our left, a 
couple of young officers were busily oc cupied in sketching a pic- 
turesque scene down the valley; and all around we heard the busy 
hum of men, occasionally, however, disturbed by the loud bray of 
the trumpet, and the roll of the drum. But for the multitude of 
human beings, the variegated hues of their dresses, and the elitter- 
ing of arms, the scene would have reminded us of some of the 
rugged passes among the Snowdonian Alps; indeed, the whole of 
the Pyrenean mountains strong aly put me in mind of Wales; and 
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the Principality. We could see the French army occupying some 
heights at no great distance, and the smoke that rose in huge 
volumes over their camp, indicated that they were cooking their 
victuals, which led us to conceive that the fatigues of that day were 
over. I had much curiosity to know the reason of my friend’s en- 
listment, though I had not spoken to him upon the subject for 
two years ; he gave me an opportunity of breaking the ice, by 
alluding to the scenery, and that it reminded him of Wales. “ You 
have proved yourself a soldier,” I observed, ‘‘and a brave one, but 
I never thought that your first morsel was presented to you on the 
point of your father’s sword.” The moment I made the observation, 
| almost despised myself, for 1 could perceive that my friend was 
immediately affected ; he, however, dissipated all unpleasant feel- 
ings, by disburdening his mind, and os my wishes. 


** You may well be surprised,” said Rhys, ‘‘ at my abandonment 
of a peaceful home, and the apparent enjoyment of every comfort. 
When I reflect upon the bitter past, and recur to the joyous scenes 
of my earlier boyhood, with the fond hopes which I then so warmly 
cherished, the contrast is painful indeed. Thank God! the excite- 
ments that almost incessantly occupy our thoughts here, and the 
arduous duties we have to fulfil, seldom permit our minds to wan- 
der and seek after imaginary evils. or the misfortunes that we have 
already experienced ; in a soldier’s journal, the pages are generally 
occupied with the present; the occurrence of yesterday has van- 
ished like a transient dream, and the future forms but a chaos of 
gloomy uncertainties. There are periods, nevertheless, when the 
past moves vividly before my mind’s eye, when my imagination 
grapples with my reason, and nearly o ormanubans it; in the awful 
and silent solitude of the camp, surrounded by the unburied dead, 
and midst thousands who lie stretched under the canopy of heaven, 
buried in brief slumbers, divesting themselves of their fatigues, and 
dreaming of old England, besutiee. and comforts, have I sat on the 
ereen sward, and in the dim shadows of midnight, traced, in the 
outlines of the surrounding rocks and mountains, the bold alpine 
scenes of my own loved country. Then have I converted the dark 
and solitary cork tree, as it overhangs a beetling cliff, into the ruined 
fortress of one of our ancient pr inces, or the turrets of a convent into 
the mouldering hold of the oppressive Marcher; the bleached tents 
peering in the moonlight from the wooded brow of a distant rising 
ground, into one of those picturesque little villages that adorn the 
cultivated mountains of Cambria. Often have I fancied that I saw, in 
reality, the pretty low roofed Hafod, with its Gothic-capped chim- 
neys, utending before me; the capacious porch before the door, 
with the green ivy, and the variegated honeysuckle, trailing lux- 
uriantly around it in the wildest whims of nature, The casement 
windows, with their diminutive lozenge-panes, thrown open to 
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admit the pure breeze of the evening as it ascended through the 
little quiet valley. Ah, I almost fancy I see it now, buried in its 
grove of beech and walnut trees. The venerable old man, too, 
with his hairs silvered with age; tush! I shall play the fool with 
myself, and allow some of these heartless fellows to laugh at me. 
But you knew him, Morgan, and the happiness that I revelled in; 
but it has all vanished for ever—it has fleeted away as suddenly as 
a sunbeam on the mountain side in a dark and lowering storm; | 
see nothing but a hopeless and gloomy vista in life’s perspective. 
Wretched, however, I cannot describe myself, for | am upheld by 
one selfish wish, which stimulates me forward in my country’s ser- 
vice to deeds of honour and of daring; the hope, Morgan, of 
returning, some day—to my home I can no longer call it—but to 
my own country; not the despised and humble soldier of the rank, 
but with honourable promotion and an independency. Will she, 
who—ah! if you knew how my feelings have been lacerated, you 
would pardon this unaccountable excitement; but fill, man, fill! 
our canteens are not always charged with good Xeres wine: here’s 
to the gallant 23d, and Colonel Ellis at their head; may their 
deeds continue to add lustre to the army of Wellington; and may 
his dispatches still speak of the enthusiastic bravery of the glorious 
4th division. It wants an hour till the muster-roll, and I may as 
well, now that I have somewhat excited your curiosity, gratify 
your wishes. It is a subject that I am not, as you have had 
reason to know, long ere this, been gratified to converse about; 
but, being somewhat in the vein of egotism, I shall no longer keep 
it a secret. 





“The worthy old man just alluded to, and his exemplary and 
kind-hearted wife, upon the death of my parents, in my second 
year, took compassion upon me, and brought me up with their 
last surviving child, a daughter of my own age. We grew like 
brother and sister, all our childish thoughts and innocent amuse- 
ments were centered in each other; it was an age of bliss! The 
first bad stroke of fortune that I experienced, and I recollect it 
well, was on leaving my quiet and secluded home, and my little 
playmate, for a village school. It was upwards of three long miles 
off, a distance wholly beyond my comprehension. The novelty of 
the thing at first pleased my youthful fancy; I looked forward to 
a joyful return on the fifth day, with a stock of learning that would 
completely put the boasted knowledge of the men servants, the 
oracles of my infancy, far beneath my wonder and respect. The 
prospect gratified my vanity inordinately. 


“The day of departure at length arrived; my little stock of linen 
packed up; and the old grey horse was announced properly 
saddled and equipt. The bustle and confusion suited to the im- 
portance of the moment. Poor little Rhys had, however, repented 
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sorely; he was nowhere to be found, and the hue and cry became 
really distressing. At last, however, he was discovered in the 
garden, hidden between the rows of peas, and heart-sick with 
weeping. It was of no use to beg and pray for a respite; the 
heart of my mother, which had never, on any other occasion, 
shewed the least unkindness, was obdurate to my entreaties, and 
hard as the flint; my Reading made Easy, with its magnificent 
illuminations dragged out of its hiding-place; and I was lifted 
behind the maid on old Smiler’s back; and off we jogged, like 
Darby and Joan reversed, to the scene that was now about to open in 
the drama of life. I recollect it as well as yesterday: ‘‘ Dacew yr 
Esgol, Rhys,” said the maid. My little heart palpitated. I had 
pictured the school as something after the fashion of the hafod; it 
looked gloomy and repulsive; there was something that did not 
suit my whims of comfort and happiness. There were no stabling 
about it, no straw to tumble about in, no sign of cattle about the 
place; and then, such a troop of great ill-conditioned lads and 
lasses came romping out, and staring impudently at the new 
scholar. I did not see a face I liked; there was no little Nancy 
among them. However, we at last alighted, and the gouvernante 
came to the door, and welcomed our arrival. She looked awful, I 
fancy I can see her now; her ample gown of linsey woolsey, 
which she had spun _ herself, probably twenty years before, 
with the sleeves extending over the elbow, and exhibiting the 
arm attenuated with age; her face bore the remnant of 
beauty, but in character totally different from the Welsh cast 
of countenance; the nose prominent, the mouth drawn slightly 
in, which gave the chin a relief somewhat prominent; her eyes 
peered through an antiquated pair of spectacles, with a tor- 
toiseshell rim of at least a quarter of an inch in width. From 
under her well bleached cap, which was bridled with a broad 
black ribband, escaped a few white hairs. I thought she looked 
the majesty of a queen; but her voice, language, and style of 
speaking Welsh were utterly strange and discordant to my notions 
of propriety: she addressed me in English, her own language, for 
she was a Cheshire woman. I attempted to answer her, but my 
fright and apprehension took away the power of utterance. The 
school was the first place we entered into; a long dreary room, 
with a multitude of long benches and heaps of books, and a huge 
frame, like the bottom of a bed, where sat some four or five young 
lasses, busily quilting—all wonders to me. The room in which 
the old lady lived was adorned with a variety of samplers, in black 
frames, and divers wonderful pictures of Death and the Lady, the 
Farmhouse on fire, and the Map of the world, with the Ten Com- 
mandments, over the fireplace, done in needle-work,—to say 
nothing of a corner cupboard, filled with her choicest china, throwg 
open for the admiration of her visitors. A huge straw-matted easy- 
chair at the fireside, and a dresser, of fine black carved wood, 
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bearing some two dozen plates, of the reign of the Stuarts. Every 
thing was new to me, and consequently a matter of wonderment : 

the old lady proved better upon acquaintance. The Saturday, 
however, was a bright and a glorious day; with what joy did I re- 

cognise ‘the lad who was sent for me. I had so many things to 
tell him, and so many wonders to describe at home, that | was an 
oracle in my own imagination for eight and forty hours: little 
Nancy too, how she ran up to me, and how our little lips met; 
{ even then used to say, that she alone should be my wife—delusive 
hope. 


‘*Things went on pretty much after this fashion, until I was sent 
to a more lofty and aristocratic school; my visits to my home were, 
however, weekly. Nancy had growna tall blooming girl, and seemed 
to feel that she was a woman before I could fancy myself a man; 
it pained my young heart sorely when she was sent from home: 
and she, at that time, evinced the same feeling on her separation. 
We met but seldom; but, some how or other, our greetings were, 
upon every succeeding meeting, less joyous and confident; I felt 
an unaccountable diffidence in approaching her; | thought she 
seemed cool in her address, and that she fancied I was beneath her 
notice: in fact, a thousand wild reasons presented themselves. 
Many were the hours that I spent in thinking about her, and vari- 
ous were the letters I wrote without possessi ing the courage to present 
them. I declined entering into any way of. business but that of a 
farmer; and accordingly took the active management of my old 
friend’s concern off his hands, and, for a time, every thing pro- 
ceeded with apparent prosperity. However, I did not much like 
the appearance of a lawyer occasionally; the old dame, too, and 
her husband, were frequently to be found conversing over their 
affairs, and calculating as to the sale of their stock, and the pro- 
bable amount of money to be raised; and, from their conduct, 
led me to imagine, they did not wish that I should be privy to théircon- 
ferences. The d wghter had been taken by an old lady in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood as her companion, and accompanied her, for 
the season, to Bath. 1 had hitherto been buoyed up by hope, and 
deemed that we, who had been wedded in affection from our 
earliest childhood, would at last share each other’s pains and plea- 
sures, My little stock of money, the whole substance of my 
parents, which had been religiously preserved, I knew would be 
something to place in the scale as a counterpoise to her fortune, 
and I resolved to broach the subject when she returned; and it 
was with pleasure that I heard that the long absent Nancy was on 
her way home, if not at home at that moment. I had returned from 
a fair-market, where I had succeeded in disposing of some heifers at 
a good price; it was in the be; ginning of May, every thing looked 
lovely and delightful. She had returned: I saw her back as I passed 
the window; she was seated with her parents, and [ almost hoped 
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that they were talking of the absent Rhys. She did not perceive 

my entrance; the old man smiled when he perceived me, and so 
did his dame. On tiptoe I walked up to her, placed my hand 
on her shoulder in ecstacy of joy; she turned slowly round, my 
lips met hers; but, good God! how altered her greeting how cold 
and petrifying was "her manner. I held back, and supported my- 
self on her chair; my frame trembled, that I could hardly stand, 

and cold perspiration stood like dew on my forehead; 1 could not, 

for some minutes, summon words to answer her cold- hearted ob- 
servation, What am I then forgotten, Nancy? are the many 
happy hours we passed together departed, like our infancy. Aye, 
aye, I thought as much; these fine silks are but ill matched with 
the fustian jacket. She sat down as if I were too contemptible 
for notice; gracious heaven! how insignificant | felt myself, how 
despicable! I waited not for another word, but started out of the 
house, firmly resolved upon a desperate act. I recollected the 
money which I had taken at the fair, and a letter for the old man; 
I returned to hand them over to him. When I entered the-room, 
they appeared to be in serious conversation with the daughter, 

remonstrating with her; I listened not, nor dared cast a look to- 
wards her who had just blasted my happiness; the old man 
as I handed the money and letter, pressed my hand; it was 
more than I could bear, and I sunk upon the settle as he Ipless as a 
child, and, I am almost ashamed to confess it, with tears in my 
eyes; but 1 checked them. 


‘“‘T was roused from my reflections by a heavy blow on the table, 
and, in broken accents, the old man exclaimed that he was ruined, 
irretrievably ruined; the daughter had left the room. ‘Good God! 
what is the matter?” demanded the wife. My poor old father’s 
hands were convulsively grasping his few white hairs. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake read that letter,” said she; I did read it, and I found what I 
had before guessed at, that the cruel fangs of the law were 
already grappling with his substance. The ‘letter was from his 
lawyer, who stated that he could not succeed in getting the time 
for redeeming a mortgage extended, and that if the money was 
not paid on the morrow by twelve o ‘clock, the farm would be lost 
to my poor old friends. ‘ The rascal! cried the old man, the cursed 
villainous rascal! a robbery as barefaced as that on the highway.” 
‘How much is the debt,” Idemanded? ‘ Only £380, and I have 
been offered £1000 for the land; the rascal! the oppressive scoun- 
drel! if he had not deceived me, by vile and insidious promises— 
it is now too late, the land is lost, and I am a poor helpless miser- 
able pauper, after labouring and toiling all my days; a poorhouse 
must be my future home, and the parish my only resource. That 
girl, too; oh, God! that I had died but yesterday.” I endeavoured 
to comfort him; and, that the matter might not be so desperate as 
he anticipated—a thought at that moment struck me—my own 
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money; why not devote it to the assistance of my foster parent; 
but for him it would long ago have been wasted. I resolved that 
it should, and not a moment’s time was to be lost in carrying my 
intentions into effect; my conduct might regain the esteem of 
Nancy, though I almost hated her for her despising look when |} 
kissed her, and that cold-hearted contemptuous expression; still | 
should have fallen on my knees and worshipped her, did she but 
extend her hand,—nay, had she but smiled upon me. [I left the 
house, after whispering to my mother, that she alone could com- 
fort her almost broken-hearted husband, saddled one of the horses, 
and started off to the town of , for the purpose of saving 
the property. It was a serious question that I was debating on my 
way; if I redeemed the land, for whom was the benefit? not for 
the old man and his dame; they were fast sinking into the grave; 
but for the perjured Nancy and her too probable Saxon husband. 
I had almost sworn that I would not; that I would fly to America, 
and there bury myself in the woods and back settlements, far from 
the taunts of fickle woman; but then the old man, my kind, my 
affectionate, my more than father; and my mother, too, the good 
old soul that had always spoken of, and hoped to see us married; 
they could not help their daughter’s wayward conduct; I swore 
that I would rescue them from misery, and prove to their daughter 
that Rhys, though an humble orphan, could forget and return good 
for evil. On the following morning I waited on the lawyer; I had 
my whole worldly wealth in my pocket; I told him that I had come 
to pay the mortgage off, and reclaim the deeds. He seemed stag- 
gered, for he evidently did not anticipate this result. I begged 
that he would hasten the matter, that I could not wait, that I sup- 
posed that he had every thing prepared. He raised some paltry 
objections; that the hour had not arrived, and that he was not 
bound to receive the money till twelve o’clock. I had had my les- 
son beforehand, and had anticipated the answer; { immediately 
required the account. £380, Idemanded? how! the mortgage is 
but £250; ‘‘ but the arrears of rent, and the expences, make up the 
difference.” What was to be done, | knew not; my money 
amounted to £330, and not a penny more, £50 short. I did 
not, however, betray my difhculty, and told him that it should 
be forthcoming at the place appointed, and that he must get the 
documents ready. After giving him, mentally, many hearty curses, 
I banged his office door in his face, and walked out. I was stand- 
ing, in a brown study, opposite the hamlet cross, having tried the 
good offices of many supposed friends, and utterly disappointed of 
raising the £40, when the bellman pasted a handbill against it, to 
the following effect: 
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the very thing that suited me; it seemed a God-send; without a 
moment’s thought, I started to the office of the clerk of the peace 
in breathless haste, for fear any one should anticipate me. A 
soldier’s life would be a panacea for all my woes and miseries; I 
might meet death honourably in the field, and I should be able to 
repay my kind foster parents for their many acts of paternal 
friendship. 

**T told my business, and was ushered into the presence of a, 
respectable clergyman, a rakish-looking young man, about nine- 
teen years of age, and the serjeant. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression in the old gentleman’s countenance; he seemed, at first, 
as if he was unconscious of my visit, and then a smile of joy o’er- 
spread his venerable countenance, and tears stood in his eyes; he 
clutched me by the hand. ‘‘ Young man,” said he, ‘thou art 
sent by heaven to my relief;” he then fell upon his unworth 
and vagabond child’s neck, who seemed ashamed of himself; the 
old man wept like a child. The business was soon settled, 
the serjeant well pleased with the exchange; the clergyman handed 
me over the fifty guineas; I was sworn in; and after receiving 
his fervent blessing, I marched out after the serjeant, almost doubt- 
ing my own identity. I requested Serjeant Williams to accom- 
pany me to the lawyer; I paid him the money, and received the 
title deeds. The serjeant and myself dined together; and, for the 
first time in my life, did I drink success to our gallant regiment. 
I knew the veteran well, and he permitted me to return with the 
horse and the deeds to the Hafod that night, and appointed to 
meet the recruits at Caerwys, on their road to Chester, the follow- 
ing morning. 

‘*On my return to the Hafod, I did not venture to speak to the 
old people; I, however, wrote a letter, stating that the land had 
been redeemed, and enclosed it with the deeds, which I addressed 
to my father. 1, besides, intimated that I was about to take a 
long and perilous journey; that, m all probability, they would 
never see me more, and begged their daily prayers for my welfare 
and happiness. It was a sore trial; after giving some small trifles 
to different friends, as simple remembrances of the past, and en- 
closing a wedding ring, which I had foolishly purchased for my 
marriage with Nancy, and writing on a slip of paper, in which it 
was enclosed, the simple word ‘* Farewell,” I threw myself on 
the bed upon which IT had lain from infancy, for the last time: 
not to sleep, for my thoughts were too numerous and oppressive ; 
but to reflect upon the amazing alteration in my affairs within a 
few brief hours. Dawn had hardly broken over the adjoining hills 
ere I was in the bedroom of my second parents, watching over 
their slumbers. 1 gazed upon the pair with tears in my eyes; and 
after depositing the deeds on the chair at the bedside, and imprint- 

ing a kiss upon their hands, I darted out of the room, and 
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turned my back upon the home of my infancy for ever. But there 
was still a task to undergo; that I had hardly reflected upon: | 
had to pass through the village churelfyard, the spot that contained 
the ashes of my parents; a “spot which I had been,- from earliest 
infancy, taught to revere. I stood at the foot of the almost im- 
pe rceptible mound, in mute despair, when I began to reflect upon 
my departed happiness; how_desolate did I feel myself; how man 
times had I walked with Nancy, hand in hand, to this little hillock 
and plucked the weeds from it; how many times had we both 
adorned it, at Christmas, with slips of box and yew, and in the 
spring, with the earliest offering of nature; how many times had 
we not both, on bended knees, called them parents, begged that 
their spirits, which we were taught to believe hovered: ‘around. 
would bless us. I leant against one of the windows of the church; 
there was the open pew that I had, for eighteen years, without 
missing a Sunday, sat in; our books were still undisturbed; the sim- 
ple and unadorned altar too, where I had hoped to be joined to her, 
and towards which I had, I know not how often, bent my knee, 
and uttered a mental prayer for her happiness: all conspired to 
make me miserable, and assured me of my desolation. Farewell, 
resting place of the departed, farewell all! spirits of my parents, 
protect and hover over me: and, oh! hover over and protect her 
who has left me desolate on the face of nature: [ still breathe the 
same wish, and I feel that I am listened to. Ah! Gryffyth, you 
will not deride the feelings, though there may exist some who 
cannot comprehend them. I rushed out of the village, and dared 
not cast back a look towards my early home. I dared not take a 
last glimpse of the smoke, as it must ere then have curled above 
the grove; it would remind me of the quiet hearth, and the many 
hours of bliss that I spentthere. Ah, Griffith! few but those who 
experienced them, know the comforts and the happiness of the 
cottage fireside. 1 was passing a farmhouse, a young rosy- 
cheeked lass was busily engaged in scouring her milking utensils, 
and singing, with a merry glee, at the highest pitch of her voice, 
a penill that I never before heard, but, being peculiarly applicable 
to myself, it has never ceased to retain its hold in my memory. 


*‘Trwm y plwm, a thrwn y cerig, 
Trom yw calon pob dyn unig 
Try maf peth tan haul a lleuad, 
Canu’n iach, lle byddo cariad.”* 


‘* What a relief it afforded me when I descended the barriers of 
my own valley, the rubicon was at last past, and I felt myself free. 


* Heavy is lead, and so is stone, 
So is his heart that lives alone ; 
But heavier far it is, they tell, 

To say to her one lov es—farew ell. 
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Under that huge and venerable tree, which has stood for ages in the 
midst of the village of Caerwys, I joined my comrades. They 
were principally strangers, and from the upper country ; strong 
active young lads, many of whom have gained a name in the 
regiment, and done honour to their country, but many more 
have met an early and a blood-stained grave on the plains of 
Albuera and Salamanca. But, listen! the drums beat to arms !-— 
a gun, by heaven! another, another—there’s something in the wind.”’ 





We were, in less than two minutes, at our posts ; the officers came 
running in, in breathless haste ; we were soon satisfied that there was 
work preparing for us, and that Soult was about to attack the village 
of Sorausen, so as to acquire the communication by the road of Ostiz; 
a fire of musketry commenced along the whole line, and continued 
till dark. We did not make any vigorous defence, and the French 
marshal took possession of the village, and retained it during 
the night. 


mvery one of us looked forward with anxiety to the morrow, 
(July 28,) for we were fully convinced that our commander would 
never allow matters to stand in this position, and the struggle, we 
well knew, would be deadly. We stood to our arms during the 
night, and ‘heavily did the time pass on. My friend called upon 
me early in the morning, and stated that he had just received a 
packet from Wales, the communication appeared to give him 
satisfaction. ‘‘ I have no time,” said he, “ to tell you every thing, 
but, at our next interview, we shall talk the matter over. Ina 
few minutes afterwards we were ordered to occupy some wild 
regular ‘heights, on the left of the valley; the 6th division, 
which had joined us that morning, formed across the valley in our 
rear, resting their right upon a small village, and their left on the 
heights which we occupied. The latter division was attacked by 
a large force of the enemy from the village of Sorausen; it was a 
beautiful sight to see them forming in the valley beneath us, and 
within a very short distance, throwing out their tirailleurs, who took 
advantage of every bush and brake. Now and then you would 
see one of them fall by the firing of the light troops of the 6th di- 
vision; they soon threw out their columns of attack upon the centre 
of the division last mentioned, but they suffered severely from the 
troops on the heights to the left, and by the tremendous fire 
of our division (the 4th) on the right ; in fact, we surrounded the 
devoted columns, they were t taken i in front, both flanks, and rear ; 
the carnage became terrific, but with inconsiderable loss to our- 
selves. The enemy, in order to extricate the troops in the valley 
from the certain annihilation that awaited them, now attacked the 
heights upon which our division had formed; for a moment they 
took possession of the ground oecupied by the Cacadores, but our 
brigade came to their assistance, charged the Frenchmen, and 
hurled them down the heights and precipices, with tremendous loss. 
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The battle became general along the whole front of the heights, 
occupied by our division, and of the most desperate character. 
The French advanced enthusiastically, with cries of ‘‘ vive l’em- 
pereur,” to effect the purpose with the bayonet. Columns upon 
columns seemed to rise out of the earth to attack us. The 23d had 
already made successful charges three successive times, and |] 
verily believe that every shot which they fired, told. The slaughter 
was terrific, every man among us seemed to imagine that upon his 
energy alone depended the result of the battle : our officers per- 
formed acts of chivalrous valour, almost unexampled in the annals 
of the Peninsular war. It was about an hour and a half after mid- 
day, that I beheld my friend Rhys standing a short distance from 
me, in the most picturesque and determined attitude. He leaned 
on his sword, which was already tinged with gore; his right 
hand wielded a musket, which he seemed to have picked up; 
and he stood surveying a fresh column of the enemy, as it as- 
cended in a gallant style up the mountain ; we were just by each 
other, and he recognised me, though I was somewhat disfigured by 
a slight wound on the forehead. ‘‘ Now,” said he, with strong 
nervous excitement, ‘‘comes the tug of battle, I neither long for 
a peerage, nor Westminster abbey, like Nelson, but I'll either win 
a commission, or an honourable death.” I begged that he would 
not expose himself too much. A shout of the enemy, however, 
rendered it hardly possible that he could be benefited by my 
words of caution. We reserved our fire till the enemy had ap- 
proached within a very few paces, and then poured a volley into 
their ranks, charged almost at the same instant, and drove them 
down the heights in the greatest confusion, and with prodigious 
loss. 


No individual in the army signalized himself more than my 
friend at this battle; he took the command of a company him- 
self, the officers having been disabled, and led the men on to the 
charge repeatedly. In the last struggle, he had marked one of the 
French eagles, and darted into the retrograding ranks of the 
enemy, and seized it by main force out of the hands of an officer; 
he had obtained possession of the prize, when one of the enemy 
presented his piece at him; instantaneously he levelled him to the 
ground with the brazen image, which separated from the staff, 
and, at the same moment, poor Rhys fell. I was at his side, ‘it is 
all over,” said he, ‘my career is ended.” I encouraged him to 
keep up his spirits; Colonel Ellis came up, and desired some of 
the men to assist in carrying him to the rear, and send for a sur- 
geon. ‘*No! no!” he faintly articulated, “let me rest where I 
am, I feel that I am dying; bravo my lads,” he cried out convul- 
sively, ‘‘drive the bayonet home, thrust to the muzzle!” he 
fainted, and we carried him as directed; a surgeon was soon at 
his side, and he revived ; the wound having been staunched, hopes 
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were entertained that it was not mortal. He lingered on for three 
or four days, sometimes rallying, but evidently sinking rapidly. 
We had much fighting during this period, Soult disputed every 
inch of ground; in fact, it was a continuous war of posts, which 
became extremely harassing to the men. 


Whenever an opportunity offered, I paid my friend a visit. | 
found, one day, Colonel Ellis in the cottage, with two or three 
officers. The poor fellow saw me at the door, and he beckoned 
me. ‘*There’s my commission,” said he, ‘¢1] have had my wish 
at last, and shall now die contented.” 


If it were in my power to describe the last hours of my friend’s 
life, it would afford little amusement. He requested me to give 
his apparel to those most deserving of it in the regiment, that it 
might not be sold, “and, as to the commission,” said he, ‘take 
care of it, send it to Anne Howell, and tell her that Lieutenant 
Roberts died honourably in the service of his country, and that 
his last words were of her, and his last wish for her happiness. 
I had hoped to return, but it has pleased God”—he was dying, and 
could hardly utter farewell, ere his spirit departed. 


We wrapped him in some blankets, and buried him on the sum- 
mit of the heights, where his exploits had been so conspicuous, and 
where he won his commission. On the following day, our regiment 
again traversed that mountain, in one of our frequent evolutions, 
and raised a carnedd on the grave of the hero. 


By this time, probably, many a sage tourist, and erudite anti- 
quary, has assigned to the rude heap of stones, honourable 
record in his journal, as the resting-place of a mighty hero of 
the ancient Celts, and a date antecedent to the foundation of 
Rome. 


In examining my poor friend’s kit, 1 discovered the packet which 
seemed to afford him so much satisfaction ; it had been secreted in 
an inside pocket of his waistcoat ; the fatal ball had passed through 
it, and which with the blood that lowed from the wound, obliterated 
a great portion of the writing. I however, could elicit sufficient to 
assure me that his beloved Anne had written to him the day after 
his departure, repenting of her conduct, and claiming his forgive- 
ness, and that her hand, if he could forgive her fickleness, 
awaited his return. The letter had been detained, from some un- 
accountable reason, for more than two years, at the war-office, 
where it was addressed, and at last found its way, accom- 
panied by another, written sixteen months afterwards, again 
craving his forgiveness, and the satisfaction of a line, to assure 
her parents of his existence, and to afford them the consolation, 
on their death-bed, whenever it should please Providence 
to call them to another and a better world. For herself, 


she could hope for nothing but remorse, and the poignant 
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feelings of an almost broken heart. She concluded with a stanza. 


that I had repeatedly heard poor Rhys chaunt forth to the air of 


one of our sweetest melodies, when he thought of the past. 


“Dod dy law, ond wyd yn coelio, 
Dan fy mron, a gwilia "mrifo ; 
Ti gei glywed, os ewrandewi 
Swn y galon fach yn torri.”* 


{ had but one other sad and melancholy duty to perform. | 
forwarded, in accordance with the dying wish of my friend, the 
commission which he had won by his bravery, and a letter from 
our colonel, announcing the death of ‘‘ as brave a man as ever fell 
in the service of his country.’ 


When last in Wales I visited the domicile of the old people and 
little Nancy. It was the silent grave. May they all rest in peace! 


Hywet. 


Llinellau a gyfansoddwyd wrth glywed Miss Patron yn canu yn 
Chwareu-dy Marchnad y gwair. 


Ha! ha! y falch nef Wialchen ;+ heb boen, 
Chwibanu yn llawen; 

Wrth dy lais synnais heb sen, 

Gywreiniawl, fenyw groenwen. 


Drych cyson, pob ton wyt ti; cangder 
Eu teilyngdod profi; 

Yn edlym, pan anadhi; 

Rhoi gysur, i’n natur, ni. 


Drwy fy llon galon mae ’n gwau ; ryw nifei 
O nefol synniadau: 

Felysed yw clywed clau, 

Ganiad, o’th fywiog enau. 


Diau o nef mae dawn hon ; yn ollawl, 
Enilla pob calon ; 

Saetha ai gwiwleis weithion, 

Drwy y llys, belydrau llon. 


Pob tyner, dymher arn diin ; wen eneth 

Ennyni yn fuan 

A gwledd fai ar d’enau glan 

O! Gael gosod trwsg! gusan. o W. F. 


Watling street. 





* “ Place on my breast, if still you doubt, 
Yonr hand, but no rough pressure making 
And, if you listen you'll find out, og 
How throbs the little heart in breaking. of 

t Mwvalchen. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD WILSON, 
THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


Tuere have been assertions made as to the time of Wilson’s birth,* 
differing from each other, but in this as in several controverted 
points, we shall follow Dr. Abraham Rees, whose authority we 
hold superior to the rest: the Doctor was a native of Llan- 
bryamain, a small village distant about nine miles from Wilson’s 
place of birth, and it is but reasonable to suppose that he had 
better means of finding the truth than men who, however qualified 
in point of erudition, were utter strangers to circumstances refer- 
ring to the artist, and whose information could be derived only 
through the uncertain medium of metropolitan celebrity, where 
genius either shines like a meteor or becomes lost in obscurity. 
Had Dr. Rees, in his invaluable Encyclopedia, devoted more 
space to inquiry regarding his countryman, the biography had 
been complete; and perhaps the somewhat laborious, but in the 
main gratifying task might not have devolved on us, of placing on 
record the life of one of the most celebrated men of hisday. Of Allan 
Cunningham’s recent sketch it must not be supposed we wish to 
speak in terms of disparagement; it is a most important biography, 
beautifully written, and containing much valuable information 
which we could have obtained nowhere else, and we shall extract 
largely from it; but Cunningham is certainly incorrect in some par- 
ticulars, and, with every respect due to so talented a contemporary, 
we shall, in such instances, rely upon those sources of correct 
knowledge which we have been so fortunate as to obtain of our 
great but neglected countryman. 


Richard Wilson was the third son of the Rev. John Wilson, 
rector of Gwaenysgor in Flintshire, and afterwards of Penegoes 1 in 
Montgomeryshire: Richard was born at the latter place, in 1714; 
and, having received a good classical education, he was, at the 
age of fifteen, sent to London. But it is necessary first to trace the 
progress of his juvenile studies; for he had, like West, given very 
early indication of the natural bias of his mind : : the walls of his 
father’s house, and the fences enclosing the fields, built of broad 
stones, of that slaty quality found in the vicinity of Plinlimmon, 
were covered with rude attempts in outline: a burnt stick was his 
pencil, That he made some progress in drawing under such disad- 

vantageous circumstances is to be presumed, from the fact of his 
sketches attracting the notice of his relative Sir George Wynn, 
who persuaded the father of our embryo artist to give him an 
opportunity of receiving proper instruction : consent was obtained, 
and young Wilson proceeded to London with Sir George in 1728, 


* We have been enabled, through the kindness of the present respected 
rector of Penegoes, to have the parish registers of the last. century carefully 
examined : unfortunately they are in a state of mutilation, and no entry exists 
respecting Richard W ilson 
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the year his father died according to the register of Penegoes: 
the document records, that ‘‘ John Wilson, rector of this parish, 
died 3lst day of August, and was buried at Trefeglwys, 1728.” 
Fate had ordained that the great abilities of Wilson should be 
opposed, in the very outset of his career, by obstacles such as no 
common genius could surmount; perhaps his father’s death was 
not the greatest misfortune; for he was ignorantly apprenticed to 
a person of the name of Wright, scarcely capable of mstructing in 
the first rudiments of the art, a needy portrait painter, whose 
talents were as mediocre as his circumstances were indigent; but 
the pupil outstripped the preceptor. Dr. Rees tells us, ‘ after 
a lapse of six years, he commenced professor, under the patronage 
of Dr. Hayter, bishop of Norwich; he soon afterwards had the 
honour to paint the portraits of the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, both then under the tuition of the bishop: he con- 
tinued to practise portrait painting some time in London, but with 
no great success, and at length went to Italy to cultivate his 
taste; even there he continued to practise it, still unacquainted 
with the genuine bias of his genius, although occasionally exer- 
cising his talents and employing his time in studies of landscape. 
At Venice, Wilson painted the portrait of Mr. Lock, of Norbury 
Park, one of the most creditable of his performances in that 
branch of his art; and it was there that accident opened his eyes 
to his own peculiar qualifications, and led him into that path, by 
pursuing which, he obtained a name among the worthiest in art.” 


Cunningham says, the portraits of Wilson’s execution were not 
distinguished ‘* by any of those happy and graceful touches which 
please so much in his landscapes;” whilst Edwards, in his anecdotes 
of painters, tells us that he was equal to any of the artists of his 
time; ‘‘ that his treatment was bold and masterly, and his colouring 
in the style of Rembrandt.” 


Although comparatively no great length of time has elapsed 
since Wilson’s death, yet among the countless portraits extant, 
Wilson’s are generally unknown; and we should have no means of 
ascertaining which of these very opposite assertions approaches 
nearer to truth were it not for Dr. Abraham Rees, and his testi- 
mony is certainly in favor of the artist. Allan Cunningham 
appears not to have known of the short life of Wilson by Dr. Rees, 
or if aware of it, not to have been acquainted with the facilities 


the latter possessed of gleaning materials, and consequently he 
has underrated it. 


During his stay abroad he had the honour of an introduction 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, a nobleman whose fine discrimination 
enabled him to discover in the young Welshman, those abilities, 
which were afterwards suffered to droop, not only unappreciated, 
but even ridiculed. The Earl, to his honour be it said, proposed 
that Wilson should travel with him to Naples; the offer. of course, 
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was accepted, and the Artist had now ample opportunity for pro- 
ducing many fine pictures; these are still in the family of his 
noble patron; one, an uncommonly fine drawing of Rome, was 
splendidly engraved by Middleton. 


Cunningham’s account of “a great and salutary change” in 
Wilson, is so well drawn, that we give it entire. 


‘A great and salutary change was soon to be wrought in the 
character of his productions ; in his six and thirtieth year* he was 
enabled by his own savings, and the aid of his friends, to go to 
Italy, where his talents procured him notice, and his company 
was courted by men of sense and rank. He continued the study 
and practice of portrait painting, and it is said with fair hopes of 
success, when an accident opened another avenue to fame, and 
shut up the way to fortune. Having waited one morning till 
he grew weary, for the coming of Zucarelli the Artist, he painted, 
to beguile the time, a scene upon which the window of his friend 
looked, with so much grace and effect, that Zucarelli was asto- 
nished, and enquired if he had studied landscape. Wilson replied 
that he had not, ‘ then I advise you (said the other,) to try, for 
you are sure of great success.” The counsel of one friend 
was confirmed by the opinion of another. This was Vernet, a 
French painter—a man whose generosity was equal to his reputa- 
tion, and that was very high. One day, while sitting in Wilson’s 
painting-room, he was so struck with the peculiar beauty of a 
newly finished landscape, that he desired to become its proprietor, 
and offered, in exchange, one of his best pictures. This was 
much to the gratification of the other; the exchange was made, 
and with a liberality equally rare and commendable, Vernet placed 
his friend’s picture in his exhibition-room, and when his own pro- 
ductions happened to be praised or purchased by English travellers, 
the generous Frenchman used to say, ‘don’t talk of my landscapes 
alone, when your own countryman Wilson paints so beautifully.’ 


‘These praises, and an internal feeling of the merits of his own 
performances, induced Wilson to relinquish portrait painting and 
proceed with landscape. He found himself better prepared for 
this new pursuit than he had imagined; he had been long insen- 
sibly storing his mind with the beauties of natural scenery, and 
the picturesque mountains and glens of his native Wales had been 
to him an academy when he was unconscious of their influence, 
He did not proceed upon that plan of study—much recommended, 
but little practised—of copying the pictures of the old masters 
with the hope of catching a corresponding inspiration; but he 
studied their works, and mastered their methods of attaiming ex- 
cellence, and compared them carefully with nature. By this 
means he caught the hue and character of Italian scenery, and 


* Accerding to Rees he was a year younger. 
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steeped his spirit in its splendor. His" landscapes are fanned 
with the pure air, warmed with the glowing suns, filled with the 
ruined temples, and sparkling with the wooded streams and tranquil 
lakes of that classic region. His reputation rose so fast that he ob- 
tained several pupils. Mengs out of regard for his genius, painted 
his portrait, and Wilson repaid this flattery with a fine landscape.” 


Previous to his return to England he rejoined his old friend 
Mr. Lock, for whom he painted many admirable pictures: these 
were, till lately, and we presume, are still, in the collection at 
Norbury park. 

After studying abroad for more than six years, Wilson, at the 
recommendation of his friends, returned to England; this was 
in 1755. His fame had preceded his arrival, and his return to 
London at first seemed propitious; men of learning, men of 
virth and fashionable cognoscenti, all flocked to his studio; the 
number of his pupils rapidly increased: Hodges and Farrington 
were the most distinguished. His elegantly furnished apart- 
ments over the North Piazza of Covent Garden were, according 
to Cunningham, those wherein ‘* Lely, Kneller and Thornhill had 
lived and laboured.” On his taking possession of his new resi- 
dence, he dressed in a style corresponding with the expence of his 
furniture; and thus, in point of external appearance, he vied with 
the most fashionable of his acquaintance. His favorite suit was 
green, braided with gold lace; this added to a portentous wig 
with a club tail, a three-cocked hat, and his tall muscular frame, 
must have given him a commanding appearance: nor were these 
external embellishments the only attraction, for his mind was well 
stored with valuable knowledge. But the great recommendations 
of his superiority as an artist, and his unimpeachable character 
as aman, did not secure to him the encouragement they ought to 
have commanded, and after a time he was doomed to encounter 
the galling indifference of a tasteless public, and the wretched 
intrigues of jealous rivals. That Sir Joshua Reynolds con- 
descended secretly to compromise the character of Wilson we are 
certain, and in so doing he compromised his own to the claim of 
every honourable feeling—and who and what was his victim ?—We 
dare not trust ourselves in the defence of our deeply injured 
countryman; but Cunningham’s elegant summing up of his cha- 
racter is all we can desire. Wilson, he says, “loved truth and 
dlestested flattery, he would endure a joke but not contradiction. 
He was deficient in courtesy of speech—in those candied civilities 
which go for little with men of sense, but which have their effect 
among the shallow and the vain. His conversation abounded 
with information and humour, and his manners, which were at 
first repulsive, gradually smoothed down as he grew animated. 
Those who enjoyed the pleasure of his friendship agree in pro 
nouncing him a man of strong sense, intelligence, and refinement.’ 
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Such was the independent, but unfortunate Wilson. To secretly 
undermine so rare a character was an act as mean as it was 
cruel. The disreputable conduct of Reynolds demands our 
strongest denouncement, and his peculiar faculty of irritating and 
insulting Wilson shall not go unrecorded. The thrusts of 
Reynolds were those of the assassin. Cunningham admirably 
depicts the state of things between the two Artists, he says, ‘* the 
cold calm temper of Reynolds gave him a manifest advantage over 
an opponent irritable by nature, and soured and stung by disap- 
pointment and misfortune; the coarse and unskilful vehemence 
of poor Richard was no match for the cautious malignity of 
the President, who enjoyed the double advantage of lowering 
his adversary’s talents im social conversation, and ex Cathedrd in 
his discourses. Reynolds seems to have been a master in that 
courtly and malevolent art, ascribed by Pope to Addison, of 
teaching others to sneer w ithout sneering himself, and ‘ damning 
with faint praise.” Asa specimen, I transcribe the following pas- 
sage from one of the President’s discourses. 

‘«¢ Our ingenious Academician, Wilson, has, I fear, been guilty, 
like many of his predecessors, of introducing rods and goddessess, 
ideal beings, into scenes which were by no means prepared to receive 
such personages. His landscapes were in reality too near common 
nature to admit supernatural objects. In consequence of this 
mistake, in a very admirable picture of a storm, which I have seen 
of his hand, many figures were introduced in the foreground, some 
in apparent distress, and some struck dead, as a spectator ‘would 
naturally suppose, by the lightning, had not the painter injudi- 
ciously, as I think, rather chosen that their death should be im- 
puted to a little Apollo who appears in the sky with his bent bow, 
and that these figures should be considered as the children of 
Niobe. The first idea that presents itself is that of wonder in 
seeing a figure in so uncommon a situation as that in which 
Appollo is placed; for the clouds on which he kneels, have not 
the appearance of being able to support him.’” 

Even death had not satisfied Sir Joshua, for this criticism was 
not made till Wilson was no more. We think Allan Cunningham’s 
defence of the picture, so unsparingly censured, is all-sufhicient, 
and that we may not be convicted of partiality, we prefer giving 
his vindication to writing one ourselves. 

‘‘The man whose landscapes obtained him a high name for 
poetic feeling and elegant nature, was not likely to select a com- 
mon scene for the tragic representation of the death of Niobe 
and her children; and, as that mournful story was his subject, it 
was necessary to people the landscape with the proper historical 
actors. Niobe and her offspring are on earth—their destroyer is 
in heaven—and as the scene is very grand and magnificient | 
cannot conceive that anv thing is out of place, or out of cha- 
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racter. The Apollo is proportioned to the picture, and seems too 
buoyant and erial to need even the support of a cloud; neither 
is he kneeling, but floating majestically away on one of those 
boding clouds which accompany thunder. While accusing Wilson 
of introducing gods and goddesses, Sir Joshua forgot, that he 
himself was in the practice of baptizing the living ladies of 
England after heathen goddesses; and that he was a dealer in the 
common-place flattery, of raising ordinary mortals to divine 
honors. He was aware, when he wrote his criticism, that Wilson 
had had a hard contest with fortune for existence, and that he 
died heart-broken by poverty and disappointment.” 


At an assemblage of the members of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds proposed the health of Mr. Gainsborough, as the 
best landscape painter in company ; this was was evidently an 
attack on Wilson, who immediately said, in a tone loud enough 
for all the company to hear, “‘ you have forgotten the secondary 
part of the art, you should have added also that he was the best 
portrait painter.” Reynolds could be obsequious, and he was 
not wanting on this occasion; he entered into a long apology, 
pretending that he had not seen Wilson in the room. This was 
adding, in public, an untruth to an insult: Wilson said little, 
but he felt much. At this time he was actually in want of bread, 
and so open an attack, peculiarly influenced by circumstances, 
went to his very soul. One would have supposed his cup of 
misery had already been filled to overflowing, but he was yet to 
endure much. We must borrow again from Cunningham, for we are 
not in possession of any other authorities, for this part of the 
biography, nor can we so well describe them. 


‘Nor was the President of the Academy the only person who 
distressed him with injurious opinions: a certain coterie of men, 
skilful in the mystery of good painting, came to the conclusion 
that the works of Wilson were deficient in the gayer graces of 
style, and sent Penny, an academician, whom Barry worshipped 
as one of the chief painters on earth, to remonstrate with the 
artist, and inform him, that if he hoped for fame, or their good 
opinion, he must imitate the lighter style of Zucarelli. Wilson 
was busied on one of his works when this courier from the com- 
mittee of taste announced himself, and delivered his message: he 
heard him in silence, proceeded with his labours, then stopped 
suddenly, and poured forth a torrent of contemptuous words which 
incensed the whole coterie, and induced them to withdraw any little 
protection which their opinion had extended over him.” 


‘* As the fortune of Wilson declined, his temper became touched ; 
he grew peevish, and in conversation his language assumed a tone 
of sharpness and acidity which ill accorded with his warm and 
benevolent heart. Some men are raised to stations where the 
meanness of their nature shows but the more deformed and re- 
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pulsive by the contrast; while others, originally of amiable cha- 
racter, soured by neglect, and stung by undeserved insult, forget 
by degrees dignity in : despair, and allow their minds to become as 
squalid as their dress. 


‘Wilson had, nevertheless, spirit enough at all times to resent 
impertinence. When Zoffani, in his satiric picture of the royal 
academy, represented him with a pot of porter at his elbow, he 
instantly selected, like Johnson on an occasion little dissimilar, a 
proper stout stick, and vowed he would give the caricaturist a 
satisfactory thrashing. All who knew Wilson made sure he would 
keep his word; but Zoffani prudently passed his brush over the 
offensive part, and so escaped the cudgelling. 


‘He was fond of the company of Sir William Beechey, and at 
his house he frequently reposed from the cares of the world, and 
the persecution of fortune. He was abstemious at his meals, 
rarely touching wine or ardent spirits; his favorite beverage was 
a pot of porter and a toast; and he would accept them when he 
refused all other things. This was a luxury of which he was 
determined to have the full enjoyment; he took a moderate 
draught—sat silent a little while, then drank again, and all the 
time “eyed the great vessel with a satisfaction which sparkled in 
his eyes The first time that Wilson was invited to dine with 
Beechey, , he replied to the request by saying, ‘ you have daughters, 
Mr. Beee hey, do they draw? All young ladies draw now.’ ‘ No 
Sir,’ answered his prudent entertainer, ‘my daughters are musical ; 
he was pleased to hear this, and accepted the invitation. Such 
was the blunt honesty of his nature, that when drawings were 
shewn him which he disliked, he disdained, or was unable to give 
a courtly answer, and made many of the students his enemies. 
Reynolds had the sagacity to escape from such difficulties by 
looking at the drawings and saying ‘ pretty, pretty,’ which was in- 
variably explained into a compliment. His process of painting 
was simple ; his colours were few, he used but one brush, and 
worked standing. He prepared his palette, made a few touches, 
then retired to the window to refresh his eye with natural licht, 
and returned in a few minutes and resumed his labours. Beechey 

called on him one day and found him at work; he seized his visitor 
hastily by the arm, hurried him to the remotest corner of the room, 
and said, ‘there, look at my landscape, this is where you should 
view a painting, if you wish to examine it with your eyes, and not 
with your nose.’ He was then an old man, his sight was failing, 
his touch was insecure, and he painted somewhat coarsely, but the 
effect was wonderful. He too, like Reynolds, had his secrets of 
color, and his mystery of the true principle in painting, which he 
refused to explain, saying, ‘ they are like those of nature and are 
to be sought for and found in my performances.’ Of his own 
future fame he seldom spoke, for he was a modest man, but when 
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he did speak of it he used expressions which the world has since 
sanctioned, ‘ Beechey,’ he said, ‘ you will live to see great prices 
given for my pictures, when those of Barrett will not fetch one 
farthing.’” 

Actual poverty caused him, on the death of Hayman, to solicit 
the office and salary of librarian to the Royal Academy, that 
academy of which he was so bright an ornament; his greatest 
enemies could not for shame oppose him in so moderate a request, 
and he was elected. This kept him from starvation; and it is an 
error that some biographers have fallen into, when they assert that 
Wilson had contracted habits of intemperance; even had he done 
so, how many circumstances were there calculated to obtain for 
him the pity of all generous minds; but it is untrue: small as 
the salary was, poor Wilson found it nearly enough, for he had long 
since parted with all pretension to gaiety; he had quitted his ele- 
gant lodgings, and disposed of the furniture to the last chair—not to 
indulge in intoxication-—alas, ’twas to buy him necessary aliment, 
of which he was often in absolute want. He had long slunk from 
the impertinent eye of curiosity, and his abode of misery was 
known only to a few. ‘His last retreat in this wealthy city, 
(London,) was a small room, somewhere about Tottenham-court- 
road; an easel and a brush, a chair and a table; a hard bed with 
few clothes; a scanty meal, and the favorite pot of porter, were all 
that Wilson could call his own. A disgrace to an age which 
lavished its tens of thousands on mountebanks and _ projectors--- 
on Italian screamers and men who made mouths at Shakspeare.” 

Such was the treatment experienced by Richard Wilson, of 
Penegoes—so uninterrupted a series of neglect and insult, was too 
much for human endurance—his sensitive mind worked upon 
his robust constitution, could it be otherwise? We have seen 
that the Aristocracy lavished immense fortunes on exotics and 
baubles, while they suffered the greatest landscape painter of his 
own, and of most other ages to perish by degrees—and why ? 
confessedly because he could not flatter and cringe—because his 
heart forbad him to act the part of debased subserviency. Many 
instances are recorded of his losing that patronage which would 
have kept him from penury, but he preferred truth to falsehood ; 
honor to adulation; this stern virtue has gilded his memory with a 
brighter escutcheon than his equally talented contemporary, but 
less frigid moralist, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Both their characters 
are in a great measure known; but the smallest incident tending 
to throw further light is greedily received, and Wilson now gains 
from comparison, by posterity, what the age he lived in unjustly 
refused, an equal share of reputation as a great artist, but a far 
juster claim to the appellation of a gentleman. The unfortunate 
Richard Wilson stands surpassed by no man for integrity, that true 
nobility of mind. He was a ventleman by birth, and he lived 
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and died one. His conduct is an example to all Welshmen seek- 
ing honorable employment beyond the pale of their native country. 
That their fate would be that of their precursor, in pursuing the 
path dictated by feelings such as his were, we think, in the pre- 
sent liberal and intelligent age, is impossible. 


It is not true, that by the death of a brother, Wilson came into 
the possession of a small property in Denbighshire ; but the result 
of a correspondence between him and an old female relative of the 
name of Jones was, that the infirm artist should go down to 
Colomen-dy, the residence of his relative e, and there endeavour to 
recruit his health: we are not in possession of the particulars as 
to the exact time the journey was undertaken ; but he turned his 
back on London for ever. Cunningham says his last interview 
with Sir William Beechey was very affecting. Sir William had 
been a steady friend to Wilson: and while the rest of the 
world neglected him, Beechey forsook him not. Poor Wilson felt 
all this forcibly, and ‘the feelings of the two friends at parting were 
painfully acute. 


Mountain air, and the attention of kind friends, could do little 
towards curing the broken heart of Wilson; his stamina was gone, 
yet he crawled about, viewing with silent gratification the beauties 
of his native country. The mountains and ravines struck him as 
forcibly as ever; he did enjoy them, but the enjoyment was 
transient, and when lost in reverie, the pains of a decayed frame 
would recall his mind from the temporary elisium: he had now 
comparative ease; but he had not the power of enjoying it; he 
was rapidly sinking, his steps became more and more feeble, and 
his emaciated frame convinced his distressed friends that the last 
scene of sadness was not far distant. One evening he had eaten 
a little mucilaginous food, and had with extreme difhiculty tottered 
as far as a wood, where, at his request, a rustic seat had been 
placed; it was an evening in the month of May 1782; he had gone 
to observe the beautiful tints of the evening sky, that sky, in the 
delineation of which he has never been excelled,* when it 
pleased Providence suddenly to stretch him helpless on the 
vround, and to withdraw from him the power of contemplation. 
How long he remained in so pitiable a state cannot be known, but 
a dog which had followed him, returned alone; this caused alarm, 
a search commenced, and he was found as described. A partial 
restoration took place, but his dissolution was fast approaching in 
a few days nature gave up the struggle, and he expired, apparently 
in much pain, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 


It will, perhaps, be observed that our tone of admiration 
throu; shout Wilson’s biography has hg somewhat overstrained ; 
if the remark be made in reference to his character as a man, we 


* Wilson’s skies are proverbially beautiful, or rather admirable 
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reply, that by far the greatest number of encomiums, are quota- 
tions, which we have purposely selected, in preference to laying 
ourselves open to the charge of partiality. Should our observa- 
tions on Wilson, as an artist, be considered in the slightest degree 
ex parte, we cannot do better than present, entire, the written 
opinion of no less an authority than Fuseli, adopted by Cunning- 
ham. ‘* Wilson observed nature in all her appearances, and had 
a characteristic touch for all her forms. But though in effects of 
dewy freshness and silent evening lights, few have equalled, and 
fewer excelled him, his grandeur is oftener allied to terror, bustle, 
and convulsion, than to calmness and tranquillity. He is now 
numbered with the classics of the art, though little more than the 
fifth part of a century* has elapsed since death relieved him 
from the apathy of the cognocenti, the envy of rivals, and the 
neglect of a tasteless public; for Wilson, whose works will soon 
command prices as proud as those of Claude, Poussin, or Elzheimer, 
resembled the last most in his fate, and lived and died nearer to 
indigence than ease.” 


Some very characteristic anecdotes of Wilson have survived him; 
we select one only: on a particular occasion he accompanied a 
friend to view the waterfall at Terni; he could not for a length of 
time give utterance to what he felt: after much struggling and 
gesticulation, he loudly exclaimed, ‘* well done water, by G—d.” 


We subjoin a list of some of his most celebrated efforts. View 
from Zucarelli’s house ; City of Rome, for the Earl of Dartmouth; 
Death of Niobe, for the Duke of Bridgewater; Pheeton; Morning; 
Villa of Meceenas at Tivoli; Celadon and Amelia; View on the Po; 
Apollo and the Seasons; Meleager and Atalanta; Cicero at his 
Villa; Solitude; Lake of Narni; View on the coast of Bai; the Ti- 
ber, near Rome; Ceyx and Alcyone; Temple of Bacchus; Adrian’s 
Villa; Bridge of Rimini; Rosamond’s Pond; Llangollen Bridge ; 
Castle Dinas Bran; Temple of Venus at Baie; Tomb of the 
Horatii and Curiatii; Broken Bridge of Narni; Nymph’s Bathing ; 
to which we may add some very beautiful specimens in the Picture 
Gallery at Gyrn, near Holywell. In the latter part of his life our 
artist was the victim of those rapacious vermin, styled ‘ Picture 
Dealers,” ever on the look-out to prey and fatten on the misery of 
indigent and neglected talent; for, like Morland, Wilson was besct 
by Pawnbrokers, who paid him not the hundredth part of the value 
of his performances; and Cunningham asserts that his ‘‘ Ceyx and 
Alcyone” was painted for a pot of porter and the remains of a 
Stilton cheese!!! He is buried in Mold Church yard, and we 
believe there is not the slightest monumental record to point out 
the spot of earth which covers the ashes of Richard Wilson. 


* This was said in 1801. 








REMEMBRANCE. 
From the French —By James Conoury, Esq. 


“ Away! away ! my early dream, 
Remembrance never must awake.” 


ANbD can my wounded, wasted heart 
Forget that joys were once its own / 
Is it forbidden to revert 
To all that’s faded, past, and goné ? 


Forget! Oh no, remembrance ever 
Floats on the wreck of former days, 

And stifles every strong endeavour, 
Wounded pride and scorn may raise. 


What dream is this comes o’er my soul, 
In all the fervent force of truth, 

Reviving scenes beyond control, 
Recalling happy, gladsome youth ? 


Behold a fete! a joyous crowd 
Approach me as a Queen of May ; 
They dance, they sing, they call aloud, 

They hail me on my natal day. 


Dear natal day! how memory clings 
To that sweet time of young delight! 

And what a charm remembrance brings, 
Of joys so sweet, so pure, so bright! 


My mother (sainted, hallow’d name !) 
Embrae’d and kiss’d her idol child; 

Ller smiles and tears alternate came, 
Whilst I with joy was nearly wild. 


Each guest presents the fragrant flower, 
To grace my head, or charm mine eyes ; 
But one there is, of magic power, 
Close to my beating heart it lies. 


“ Who gave that lovely rose?” they said; 
The question oft was ask’d of me ; 

It kept its place, e’en in my bed, 

And none knew whence it came, save thee. 





Byron. 
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Remembrance. 


My dream is chang’d.—In all the glare 
Of splendid, courtly, regal scene ; 
Where men adore, where list the fair, 
And many a heart is lost I ween. 


There see me smiling ’mid the throng, 
Delighting, winning, yet still free; 

Why did my heart remain unstung ¢ 
"Twas proof ’gainst all the world save thee. 


My dream is chang’d—affliction’s rod 
{ath sorely press’d my soul, with tears 
I bend beneath the awful nod 
Of him who reigns above the spheres. 


Deep grief is in my heart—my brain 
Is shaken now, in frenzied force; 

Distracted with my weight of pain, 
I fall beside my mother’s corse. 


I wake—I breathe—I look around, 
Some earthly comforter to see ; 

All, all are gone, not one is found, 
To help or bless me, none save thee. 


My dream is chang’d—beneath the tall 
And shadowy, trembling, moonlit grove, 
| walk alone, yet sure that call 
Must come from thee—'tis I, my love !— 


Vain hope! ’twas but the wind that sigh’d, 
To think how faithless thou couldst be, 
To leave a heart so fond, so tried, 
As hers, thy doating Coraly! 


My dream is past—but in my heart, 

The worm which dies not dwells with me; 
Tho’ slow the poison, sure the dart,— 
By whom inflicted? Oh, by thee! 








TOUR IN BRITTANY. 
(Continued from p. 25.) 


However the province of Brittany may have led the way in the 
revival, or rather the entire new formation, of European literature, 
by exciting a spirit of composition, and supplying the materials of 
thought, in that interesting department which constitutes one of 
the principal characteristics of the modern school; and, however 
the same country may, in later times, have contributed towards 
the advancement of learning, by giving existence to men of dis- 
tinction, in various branches of science, yet, from the secluded 
situation of the Bas-Bretons, and the limited patronage which 
their ancient language has for some centuries experienced, it must 
not be expected, that, at the present day, their vernacular litera- 
ture can be in a very flourishing state. Nevertheless, when it is 
recollected that the ‘Bas-Breton i is the language of the peasantry, 
and lower orders only, we shall perhaps find that, with regard to 
its literary character, it is upon an equality with most of the pro- 
vincial dialects of Europe. At least, we may venture to affirm 
that, with the exception of the Welsh, it possesses a greater com- 
mand of the press than any other Ce tic dialect, either asa patois, 
or a distinct speech. Indeed, whenever they have opportunities, 
the Bas-Bretons, like their relatives, the Welsh, appear to be 
great patrons of the press; though it is to be lamented, that in 
Brittany, there are many causes in existence which tend greatly to 
obstruct the beneficial operations of that noble engine. 


As an instance of the favorable disposition evinced by the Bas- 
Bretons towards the cultivation of their native tongue, I need only 
notice the success which has attended the typographic ‘al labours of 
Mr. Lepan, the spirited and patriotic printer of Morlaix; who, 
having for many years devoted his time to the editing of Breton 
books, has always found the demand to keep pace with his 
exertions; and who, if I might judge from the appearance of his 
shop and warehouse, has not to regret the want of pecuniary 
remuneration, having found those depositories almost entirely filled 
with publications in “the Breton language, whilst the rolling of his 
printing press was continually heard over-head, employed upon 
similar works, as appeared by the proof sheets brought to him for 
examination, during the time [ was standing by. 


On seeing such a quantity of printing in the Bas-Breton, 1 
naturally felt a wish to ascertain the description of his rei ders ; 
and, before he had time to answer the inquiries | was making, my 
curiosity was gratified by seeing several young persons, in peasants’ 
habits, enter the shop, speaking Bas-Breton, who asked for some 
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small tracts in that language, and, after selecting such as they 
wanted, paid a few halfpence for them, and departed ; upon which 
Mr. Ledan took the opportunity of telling me, that this was the 
class of people which formed the bulk of his customers, and that, 
if I remained there some time, I should see others constantly 
coming in upon the same business. He also assured me that the 
Breton peasants are much more disposed to cultivate a taste for 
reading, than the same class of persons among the French; and I 
must add, in confirmation of this statement, that I do not think 
there exists, in any other part of France, a printing establishment 
entirely supported by the peasantry, and lower orders. 


It may possibly here be asked, of what description those publi- 
cations are which occupy so much of the printer’s attention, and 
so crowd his warehouse; as it may reasonably be supposed that 
there must be among them many things of importance in a literary 
point of view. To this I ean only answer, that the existence of the 
foregoing facts will afford us gratification, merely as evidences of 
the taste of the people for reading their native tongue; for, it 
must be acknowledged, that the contents of the publications are, 
for the most part, of a very inferior order. And, although the 
perusal of such works, must, in strictness of speech, be denomi- 
nated reading, yet, as far as the cultivation of the mind is con- 
cerned, it is little else than the sheer act of deciphering so much 
letterpress, without the acquisition of a single new idea that cin 
at all conduce towards improvement. It, however, familiarizes 
the eye with the appearance of a book, and so far, of course, is 
not without its utility. I would by no means wish to detract from 
the merits of Mr. Ledan; he has perhaps done as much as is com- 
patible with his own principles, and the restrictions under which 
he labours; but I would solely wish to furnish those of my country- 
men, who feel an interest in the subject, with such information as | 
may chance to possess, relative to Bas-Breton publications, of 
which this establishment at Morlaix supplies, by far, the greatest 
portion; and, having purchased a copy of every publication there 
for sale, I feel myself competent to speak, with some degree of 
certainty, of their contents. It is therefore not without conside- 
rable regret, that 1 am forced to acknowledge, that, although 
there is a shop and a warehouse nearly full of these publications, and 
a printing press unceasingly employed in their production, yet, 
when an assortment is made, consisting of a single copy of each 
work, the whole collection will occupy but a very small space ina 
library. It is much to be lamented, that a people who evince 
such a strong predilection for books, should remain so long unsup- 
plied with some more profitable matter than that which they are 
now permitted to possess. I took the liberty of suggesting to the 
printer the expediency of establishing some Breton periodical, 
similar to our Seren Gomer, &c.: but he did not appear to recelve 
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the hint in such a way as to give me any hopes of his acting upon 
it. Indeed, were he disposed to undertake such a work, there are 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of his conducting it upon an 
enlarged and liberal plan; for as this gentleman, in ‘addition to 
his being himself a stanch Catholic, is also printer to the bishop 
of Quimper, and all his publications have to pass the censorship of 
that prelate, and to receive his imprimatur, permitting their being 
printed and circulated through the whole diocese (dre an oll 
Escopti) betore they can be put into the press; and, as the 
Breton clergy would look with no small jealousy upon whatever 
should, in the remotest degree, interfere with their particular views, 
it is morally certain that any periodical work upon general topics, 
however cautiously edited, could not fail of coming, sooner or 
later, in collision with their prejudices. 


Such, at least, was the state of things among the Bas-Bretons a 
few months ago. What effects the late revolutionary proceedings 
may have produced, or may be likely to produce, I have no means 
of ascertaining; but it is probable that their moral influence will 
be far greater, and more permanent, than those of the first revo- 
lution, in proportion as the people have been prepared for their 
reception. 


The former revolution had to enter into immediate conflict with 
all the ancient prejudices of the nation, both political and religi- 
ous. It had to encounter the prepossessions of a people, whose 
isolated situation, and dislike of innovation, had established among 
them a sentiment of the most devoted attachment to the reigning 
family and existing order of things; and whose local and detached 
dialect had operated as an effectual barrier against the introduc- 
tion of those sceptical principles so generally diffused over other 
parts of the kingdom.* Whereas, the last convulsion found a peo- 
ple, who, for almost a whole generation, had been accustomed to 
similar ¢ hanges, and to a considerable portion of whom they were by 
no means unwelcome: for, notwithstanding that the Bas-Bretons 
have generally retained a strong attachment to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, and, as far as might be collected from outward appear- 
ance, a stranger would hardly suspect that the present inhabitants 
had in the least deviated from the example of their forefathers ; 
yet, at the same time, it is scarcely possible that they could have 
passed through thirty years of revolutionary agitation without, in 
some degree, partaking of its influence, even in their religious 
observances. However this may be, it is poet poe: that in 
political matters, there is no equivoc ‘al demonstration of feeling. 


* It is but justice to that ancient language to remark, that although its 
limited application, as a medium of intercourse, may subject it to the 
charge of having perpetuated the superstitions of popery, it nevertheless pos- 
sesses the merit of having, by the exclusion of the works of Voltaire and his 
associates, preserved the country from the contamination of infidelity. 
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There, the first revolution has effectually done its work, in Brittany 
as well as in the rest of France. It was evident, even long before 
the late movements were in the least anticipated, that although the 
Bourbons had succeeded in repossessing themselves of the throne. 
they had never been able to regain their influence over the people. 
For in that instance, by some ‘singular and extraordinary fortune, 
the a of Napoleon had continued to survive his personal 
defeat, and the overthrow of his dynasty. During the short time 
I sue in Brittany, this alienation of homage was continually 
thrusting itself upon my observation, in the manner and _ style of 
expression of those with whom I chanced to converse, and was 
afterwards more decidedly evinced in the conduct of the people ; 
for, when the Bourbons, on their expulsion from Paris, despatched 
emissaries into Brittany and La Vendee, to endeavour to rouse 
those provinces to take arms in support of their cause, they were 
utterly unable to make any impression in their favor. And when 
the heads of the old Vendean families sent to those of the Chouans. 
of Brittany, to know their sentiments upon the subject, the result 
of the consultation was an unanimous determination to make no 
further exertions in support of the Bourbons.* 


One of the effects of the last revolution has been the establish- 
ing of a ev religious toleration; so that the church of Rome 
is no longer in possession of that paramount authority which it 
previously pata The way is now legally open to the intro- 
duction of Protestant prince iples. What success any attempts at 
conversion would meet with among the Bas-Bretons remains to be 
seen: the priests would, of course, endeavour to retain their in- 
uence, and offer every resistance to whatever might militate against 
theircreed. But it is a curious fact, that the New Testament has, 
within these four years, been, for the first time, translated into 
the Breton, and also printed 1 in that language; and the translation ' 
of the Old Testament is also in a state of forwardness. When 
these weapons shall be brought into the field against the legends 
of Popery, the result of the contest will be a matter of no ordi- 
nary interest. 

But, to return to the Breton press at Morlaix. Of the works 
which I purchased at that establishment, the following selection 
may serve as a specimen. 

The first that presents itself, and the most important, in point 
of size and literary value, is the old dramatic romance of the Four 
Sons of Emon, already noticed in the last number. 


The nextthat comes to my hand is a duodecimo, entitled An Drvez 
Map, Tur Goop Day, containing short prayers and reflexions for 


The Breton associations are of a nature too exclusively political to be 
noticed in the present work; they will however, one day, occupy an important 
page in modern French history. 
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every portion of the day, adapted to the station of every member 
ofa family, some of which are marked by great simplicity of cha- 
racter, though perhaps not always happy in ther explanation of 
scriptural texts. For instances, the females when they sweep the 
house (pa scubit an ti) are instructed to recollect the self- abasing 
expression of St. Paul, “we are the sweepings of the earth,” “ for 
that we are but earth and ashes, like this dust which I sweep ;” 
“* Ne’n on nemet douar ha ludu evel ar poultr-man a scuban:' 
and to seek the purifying of the soul, as well as the cleansing of 
the house. The men, when they cut wood (pa drochit coat) are 
taught to reflect upon the expression, “ now is the axe at the root 
of the tree;” ““E man ar vochel e grien ar vezen.”* * Death will lift 
up his sithe to cut off my life, as I cut down this tree ;” “ Ar 
maro a sao he falch da drechi va buc, evel ma trochan ar vezen 
’» 
man. 


This volume also contains Breton verses, descriptive of the va- 
rious ceremonies of the mass (anOferen,) together with some Latin 
extracts from the mass-book. Among the Breton verses, there is 
one upon the renouncing of the seven mortal sins, which appears 
to possess some merit, as far as its easy flow of language ts consi- 
dered. The first stanza will serve as a specimen of the “whole. 


Renone a ran 

Dide, Orgouill, pechet Lucifer 
Renone a ran, 

Dide adieu a lavaran : 

Te cheus collet hon Tadou genta 

Va choll a rafes ive brema. 
Renone a ran.f 


* This is not from Le Gonidec’s translation; the sentence is by him rendered 
much more literally, Rig ar vouchal a 20 a-vréima lekead oul gristien ar 
LWe. 


+ Gran is an inflexion of the verb, Ober, to do. This is one of the many 
instances of the general imperfect state of all existing languages, and of the 
manner in which the inflexions of one word are borrowed to eke out the defi- 
ciences of another. Ober is doubtless of the same origin with the Latin opero, 
and appears under another form in in the Welsh pert, to cause, and the Hebrew 
bara, to create; whereas, gran is evidently the Latin creo, as may be seen in 
its inflexion great, made ; the resemblance of ran, to the Greek ‘pay, seems 
likewise something more than a mere coincidence. The corresponding Welsh 
word to the Breton gra, seems to be gwna. 


Why ober, in default of regular infle ‘xions, is indebted to its synonyme gran, 
let those answer who can expl: iin the same irregularity in the English go and 
went, am and be; the Welsh myned and acth, w ‘uf “and bydduf ; the Latin sin, 
es, fui, Sc. are not these the distorted fragments of some great primeval Tan- 
guage, shattered at Babel, and dispersed among the various nations of the 
earth ? 



















































































Renounce I do 
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Thee Pride; the sin of Lucifer 
Renounce I do: 


To thee I say adieu; 


Thou didst cause the perdition of our first parents, 
Thou wouldst also work my perdition now. 
Renounce thee I do. 


As this book contains the licenses of two Breton bishops, for 
its printing and circulation, I shall copy those documents here as 
examples of the jealousy with which the Breton priests watch over 


the movements of the press. 


APPROBATIONOU. 


Ni Escop a Sant-Briec, goude beza 
laqet examina ar scrit dorn-en brezonee 
euz al levric-ma, hanvet “An Devez 
Map,” a bermet d’an Autrou Lepan, 
I mprimer- Librer e Montroulez, e im- 
prima hac e verza. 

+ Maruras, 
Esc. St. Briec. 
En Ker-Ahes an 30 a Ebrel, 1822. 


Ni Yan-Lois Keramanach, Cure euz 
Montroulez, carguet gant an Outrou 
Per-Vicant Dombidau de Crousheilles 
Escop a Guemper, da examina al levr 
bian hanvet An Devez Map, ha de 
approuvi, mar bize a propos; goude 
beza en examinet mat, o veza n’hon 
cuz cavet ennan petra control d’ar feiz 
Catholic, o veza er chontrol cavet pe- 
naoz e vezo util meurbet evit sanctifi- 
cation ar Vretonet hon euz permetet 
A an Antrou L EDAN @ imprim: a hae ¢ 
zaistribui dre ann oll escoptl. 


J.L. Keramanach 
Curea Vontroulez. 
E. Montroulez, 
an20avis Even, 1822. 


APPROBATIONS,. 


We, the Bishop of St. Brieux, after 
having caused to be examined the 
Breton manuse ript of this little book, 
called “THe Goop Day,” do permit 
Mr. Lepan, printer and bookseller, 
of Morlaix, to print and sell it. 

+ Marutas, 
Bishop of St. Brieux. 
Carhaix; 30th April, 1822. 


We, John Louis Keramanach, Cure 
of Morlaix, charged by the Lord Per- 
Vicant Dombidau de Crousheilles, 
Bishop of Quimper, to examine the 
little book, called“Tur GoopDay,”’and 
to approve of it, if it should be proper; 
after having examined it well, we have 
found in it nothing contrary to the 
Catholic faith, we have, on the con- 
trary, found that it will be exceed- 
ingly useful to the sanctification of the 
Bretons, and we have permitted Mr. 
Lepan to print and distribute it 
through the whole diocese. 


J.L. Keramanach, 
Curé of Morlaix 
Morlaix, 20th June, 1822. 


This book, like all others sold ready bound, has, on one of the 
inside corners of the cover, a small square piec e of paper pasted 
in, similar to the advertisements of stationers in general, and of 


which the following is a copy: 
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AvIs. ADVERTISEMENT. 
Caout a rér e ty Levan To be had at the house of Lepan, 
Imprimer-Librer e traon printer, and bookseller, at the bottom 
Ru ar Vur e Montroulez, of Wall street, Morlaix; and every 
a bep seurt Levriou la‘in sort of Latin, French, and Breton 
gallec ha brezonec; plain books; pens, ink, paper, &c. Kc. 
liou, paper, &e. &e. 
* + 





There is likewise another small volume, called Raglamant ar 
Vuez, The Regulation of Life; evit an dul divar ar meaz, tor 
Country People. It is nearly a counterpart of the foregoing, and 
contains Ar Pedennou* deus ar mintin hac eus an nos, Gousperou 
ar Zul, &c.; The prayers for morning and night, Sunday vespers, 
§c. It is probable that considerable portions of these, and other 
works of the same description, are only translations from the 
French. 


Also, Christian Instruction for young People, 12mo.: containing 
moral and religious duties, with examples and illustrations from 
various authors, both sacred and profane. 


The Historical Catechism of the Abbe Fleury, 12mo. There is 
another translation of this work by Le Gonidec, more complete in 
its contents, as well as in style and orthography. 


The Lamentations of Jeremiah, in Breton verse. 


In addition to these, I have a Breton almanac, such as is pub- 
blished annually : and ‘also a collection of about sixty pamphlets, 
mostly small, and seldom exceeding eight pages each, containing 
religious dialogues, generally in rhyme, together with songs of 
various descriptions, to the amount of seventy or eighty pieces. 


These, like the same class of composition in England, are 


* The word peden and beden, a prayer, and also pedi, to pray, are evidently 
taken from the Latin, peto, to entreat, as is also the German, beten, to pray, 
as well as the English, bead, which originally signified a prayer, as may be 
seen in the expression, “to tell one’s beads,” i. e. to say one’s prayers; 
although the word has long been transferred from its proper signification, and 
applied to the little tallies strung together, and used by the Roman Catholics 
to assist in keeping a register of their prayers. In the Principality of Wales, 
there are several churches which bear the name of Bettws, the etymology of 
which has nota little puzzled antiquaries, and has been variously given, as 
Abbatis, Beatus, Bead-house, &c. Now, the latter word, could the difficulty 
of its Saxon origin be removed, would ‘afford a very plausible explanation 
of the term: but it is not easy to conceive how an English word could have 
been so generally adopted in Wales, while it does not appear that it occurs 
at all in England itself. But if we consider the priority of the Latin word, 
and the exclusive use of that language in ecclesiastical matters, during the 
dominion of the church of Rome, the objection will, in a great measure, be 
obviated, though I must confess the last syllable remains as unintelligible as 
ever, 
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printed on a paper of the coarsest sort, though they differ from the 
long seroll-shaped English ballad, in being made to fold into duode- 

cimo pages. They have generally the name of the tune to which they 

are to be sung, annexe .d to the title, such as Var ton, An dour hag 
an tan: on the tune, Fire and Water: Var ton, Labourer Sul ha 
Gouel; Labouring Sunday and holiday: Var ton nevez; on a new 
tune: Var ton Galleg; on a French tune, §c. The Canticles, or 
religious songs, which, as might be expected from a press so 
entirely under ece Jesiastic al superintendence, form the most numer- 
ous class, have also the names of the tunes annexed; and those 
are, for the most part, of a more serious character. Buez Job; 
the Life of Job; for instance, is composed to the tune Va Doue 
leun a drugarez; My God full of mercy. 

Some of these last appear to be composed by men of education, 
probably clergy; and could they be divested of the superstitions 
and puerilities of the Romish creed, by which they are so encum- 
bered, they would not be altogether devoid of merit. But they 
are, for the most part, evidently the compositions of illiterate per- 
sons, and exhibit the efforts of the rustic muse in all her native 
untutored simplicity. 


The Breton poets, like the sons of genius in all countries, are 
not without their aspirations after fame and immortality. And 
lest their poetic merits should not be duly assigned to them by 
their readers, they often contrive to make the last stanza a medium 
for conveying to the world a knowledge of their name, residence, 
occupation, &e., precisely after the manner of their fellow-rhymers 
in Wales, 


In the modern Welsh ballads, and other rustic compositions of 
the Prine ipality, it is very usual to find these important circum- 
stances announced at the conclusion, in such words as the follow- 
ing: 


“Qs gofyn neb yn unlle 
Pwy ddododd hyn ar gin,” &e. 


So in a poetical dispute, between a ragman and a papermaker, in 
the Breton language, now before me, the author informs “all that 
may be ¢ pee to know who compose ‘d this song, that it was John 

‘Guen, of Treguier, a native of Plougrescant, who, ever since 
his youth, a lived in the parish of Plouguiel.’* | 


The word Plow, which Peers so many Breton local names, signifies 
a parish (Wallice plwyf), and is, by the Breton etymologists, derived from the 
Latin word plebs. It is remarkable that the word Lian, a church, which, in 
the same manner, commences the names of Breton parishes, as Lanion, &c., 
has become so completely obsolete in brittany, that I never met with any 
one im that country acquainted With its signification: but as the word is 
also seen per etually occurrmg m Welsh names, as well as Breton, it is 


eg by the Bretons that it must be of British originy and they most 
absurdly derive ut from the English word /and. ) 
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“An ini a vo curius a deuyo da choulen 
Piou en eus gret ar chanson var ar Bapererien: 
Yun ar Guen eus a Dreguer, natif a Blougrescant, 
FE chom e paros Plouguiel abaoa ma voa yaouanq.” 


He also talks of lodging at Melin Pont ar Vern, e ti Yan-Frances 
Moen; at the Mill of Pont yr Vern, in the house of John 
Francis Moen. 


This Yan ar Guen seems to be not only possessed of that am- 
bition so becoming his character as a poet, but also to be a man 
of no small industry in his pursuits, if I may form a judgment 
from the number of his compositions which I have chanced to 
meet with. However, he does not mean to rest satisfied with the 
empty possession of a name, even after the termination of his 
mortal career; as he takes the opportunity of making the post- 
humous celebrity which he prepares for himself, the means of 
procuring much more solid advantages than are ever dreamed of 
by his Welsh fraternity. Yan ar Geen. i in his autobiographic sum- 
mary, at the conc lusion of his compositions, does occasionally, in 
the most adroit manner possible, introduce a hint that his readers, 
when they hear of his death, will say a prayer for the deliverance 
of his soul out of purgatory. 


* Pa glefot e vo maro, lavarit ur beden 
En deliverang da ene ar Chaner Yan ar Guen.” 


It is true, that in consequence of this post-obit demand, the 
patrons of Breton bardism have an extra call upon their attention, 
yet they are in other respects possessed of privileges which some 
of our countrymen would regard with feelings of envy, as they are 
totally exempt from the system of the ¢ -ynghanedd, or alliteration, 
SO unremittingly pursued by the ge nerality of our modern Welsh 
bards. The Breton poetry, like the language itself, being of the 
most plain and simple construction, | do not recollect a single 
instance of even accidental alliteration in the whole language; nor 
do I suppose that the Bretons have the slightest notion of its ap- 
plication to the purposes of poetry, either as necessary or orna- 
mental. The only passage I can call to mind as in the least par- 
taking of this style, is the following : 


“ Mervel da greis an hanter nos, 
Mervel bemde, mervel bemnos.”’ 


I. ¢.—Wallice marw beunydd, marw beunos. 


It must be allowed, that in unskilful hands, when sense ts sacri- 
ficed to sound, and when superfluous and unmeaning expressions 
are had recourse to, in order to fill up vacancies, this system of 
alliteration becomes intolerably tiresome and disgusting; but, 
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when judiciously employed by men of genius, it is a most valuable 
auxiliary, and contributes exceedingly to the sweetness and har- 
mony of versification; and, however deservedly its abuse may be 
censured, yet, doubtless, the Welsh language owes much of its 
copiousness, flexibility, and energy of expression, to the cultiva- 
tion of the bardic cynghanedd. 

From the errors of this system the Bretons are at present free, 
but they are, at the same time, unacquainted with its advantages. 
Nevertheless, their poets do sometimes succeed in giving conside- 
rable effect to their compositions, as, for instance, in the song of 
‘‘ Come to the Charnel,” which, though extremely simple in its 
language,and ideas, yet is so admirably adapted to the subject, as 
well as to the taste and comprehension of the people, that upon those 
in whose native tongue it is written, it cannot fail of making a 
deep impression. The first stanza commences with a call to come 
to the charnel-house, and behold the relics of our brothers, sisters, 
fathers, mothers, nearest relatives, and dearest friends, &c. 














































“ Demp d’ar Garnel, Christenien guelomp ar religou 
Eus i. breudeur, choareset, hon tadou, hor mamou, 
Demeus hon amezeyen, hor brassa mignonet, 
Guelomp ar stad truezus e pini int rentet.” 


This commencement does, somehow or other, remind me of the 
opening address of the ancient British elegy on Cynddylan, by 
Llywarch Hén, though in other respects it bears no comparison 
with that beautiful composition. There is a boldness of thought 
and expression in the works of our ancient bards, together with a 
wild independence of style, which gives them a character in the 
highest degree striking and decided, and which modern poets have 
hitherto, for the most part, wanted either the courage or the 
genius to imitate. 

From the foregoing extracts it will be seen, that the Bretons, 
although unacquainted with the alliterations of the Welsh, or the 
blank verse of the English, yet do, in common with them, acknow- 
ledge the use of rhyme in the construction of poetry, and that not 
merely as an occasional ornament, as among the English, but an 
indispensable qualification. They have also the knowledge of 
various metres, according to the subjects of their compositions and 
the airs to which they are intended to be sung. Nor have I 
remarked any thing in the genius of their language, to prevent its 
being moulded into any known species of verse ; but the measure 
which appears to have been adopted as the heroic, is the Alexan- 
drine couplet, of which the following specimens, from the tragedy 
of **Pevar mab Emon,” will suffice: OS 
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“ Rac-se eta, Roland, it hardivar al lis, 
Nia rey hor possubl da ober déch justi¢.”” 


“ Ta choui a voar brema ar pouez demeus va lang? 
Ne vo qet pel Roland, 0 pezo recompang.” 


This is precisely the French heroic metre; and, although the 
accent of the Breton is more distinguishable to an English ear, 
yet, upon the whole, the cadence of the French and Breton poetry 
seems to have sprung from the same original source, though it 
would be difficult to determine in which language this metre was 
first used. Of course I may be biassed in my judgment by 
national prejudice, but I have never been able to persuade myself 
that this style of verse is so well adapted to epic poetry as the 
shorter metre of the English. Whether the constant use of this 
lengthened measure, and the rigid adherence to rhyme, has 
tended to create that habit of prolonged declamation so general 
among the French dramatic writers, I will not take upon myself 
to decide; but there most certainly is in the French heroic measure, 
even in their most celebrated compositions, and when recited by 
their ablest tragedians, a monotonous and singsong cadence, 
which imparts to it a character, partaking more of the ballad, 
or elegiac strain, than of the masculine dignity of an epic 
composition. 


I will acknowledge that this style of measure has often been 
successfully used in English, and that too in subjects of an heroic 
description. Campnett has managed to give it a character of 
exceeding energy, in some of the commencing lines of one of his 
songs, The address to the Mariners of England : 


“The spirits of your fathers shall start from every wave, &c.” 


But then Campbell used it merely in a song, and would probably 
hesitate before he adopted it for a tragedy, or an epic poem. 

But, notwithstanding its defects, this lengthy kind of metre 
seems to have been very general, a few centuries ago, among most 
European nations. And although the Bretons do not possess 
documents of sufficient antiquity to enable us to determine the 
date of its first appearance in that country; yet it has evidently 
been long naturalized among them. However, there is no proof 
of their having brought it over with them from Great Britain; 
the measure most congenial with the taste of the ancient British 
bards was one of a very different description, being generally 
shorter, and more irregular, and what may be properly dis- 
tinguished by the term Pindaric. 

But, however this may have been with regard to the early bardic 
writers, the measure in question has, in later times, been long a 
favorite among the Welsh, as may be seen in the instance of those 
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old and popular verses, called the Prophecies of Merlin, of wi 


. Ze — . } ° 
the following stanza will serve as am example - 


“Cer cwel d vrmladdf&i gmeulon ar Gefencethim fryn, 
(em cweld ¥ gwaed vm Ulf a Ove Cieccyhu 2 Uva, 
Fe fedd vy cvrn wn canu o gviceh : ADermmant; 
Ar Ben rhrw y cvrph ond odid f& leddur Uawer cant 
There will be seen a fearful conflict on Aeven-kethim hull, 


» » q a - , 7 , a > ~ as 
And blood w torrents streaming along the sword-biades CoOwnD, 


. > + > 
The war-horns will be sounding 


. 
e SOURCINE I 


pund about Abernant; 
(’m the henrht of the steep of corpses there will Oe Manv 2 hundred Sal 
- a _ . 


This stanza, which I quote from memory, forms part of a long 
, * . Sal _ A a. oS => +? ~ : “ee 
rhapsody of similar **skimble-skamble stuff,” relating to the for- 


tunes of Britain; and though not the identical strange conceal- 
. 5 > , . 
ments concerning the Molewarp and the Ant, alluded to, by 


‘ 
— ~/ * sien a cy a ER | 
Shakspeare, as having been dwelt upon by Giendower, so much 
to the annovance of his confederate, Hotspur; vet this curious 


composition has long been current in the Principality as the pro- 
duction of Merlin, and, like all others attributed to that extraor- 
dinary personage, it has obtained no small influence among the 
people: one instance of which I shall here notice, as havin 


occasioned the present occurrence of this metrical specimen to my 
recoliection, and likewise. attording an exampie OF the manner 
in which accident mav sometimes contribute towards the connrm- 
ne of pre hudices and superstitious notons. 

A fow vears ag hen the colliers and miners of South Wales 
A tew vears azo, when the cCollers and miners of Soutn ales 
Y ; 


had struck for wages, and entered into a determination of redressing 


, ’ . , 
their Own grievances, it Was their custom to meet u pon the moun- 
. . , . . 3 } 7 } - } ry) 
tains in DoOdIes Ol several thousands, anad having there tormed tnhem- 


. = =n ' = . hin r TMP | +} "> > ‘ hI . 
selves into parties of a hundred men each, to move about the hills 


in that order, for the purpose of visiting the several iron-works and 
stopping the furnaces, &c. Now, it so happened that one of their 
places of rendezvous was on the side of the mountains of Carno, 
to the south of Crikhowel, and not far from Nazt-y-glo, another 
place named in the poem: rea 


" 
} ’ 


és v2. = fb ae . a * - . = i ” 
Ceir gwel'd y gad a'r dyrfa yn dod i Nantyglo: 


“The battle and the tumult will be seen approaching Nantyglo,” Ke. 
And the above-quoted prediction of Merlin was applied to that 
occasion; the word Penrhiw-cyrph being, by a very easy mis- 
take, changed into Penrhiw-cyrn; the summit of the steep of the 
carns;* and was thus continually repeated through the country 
with the greatest earnestness, as about to come to pass. It 

* Cyrn is im this part of South Wales used as the plural of Carn, as in this 
matance of Mynydd y Cyrn, Waun y Cyrn, &c.; there are several Carns upon 
this mountain, which, from the stone coffins they contained. are evidently 


sepulchral, and their situation seems to indicate that thev were also intended 
is beacons. ; 
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also happened while these MRIS uided men were thus ominously 
hovering along the sides of P enrhiweyrn that a strong bedy 
of military was actually marchin ag up the other side of the adjacent 
valley, for the e purpose of dis spersing them ; and had they encoun 
tered them among t the fastnesses of Carno, it is not improbable 
that the natural advantag res of the ground would have tempted 
them to resistance, and oceasi med the si aughter and bloodshed 
Seetiel in the predic CTION. 

Where Penrhiweyrph may be, I cannot tell, or Kevenkethin 
either; but Abernant ts among the iron-works of Glamorganshire, 
and had this mischance occurred, the diflerence between carns and 
COTP ses would not have been suthcient to de prive the sage enchan- 
ter of the honour of having foreseen the whole event. 


~~ 
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GIVE ME MY SWORD 


4 CAMBRIAN MELODY 


Give me my sword! the trumpets sound! 
Exclaim’d the land's defender, 
This h rttle Ss] pot of sacred § ground 
In hfe a. ll ne“er surrender! 
Unturl our banner to the wind, 
Soon victory shall wreathe tt; 
Th it flag the foe a cloud shall find, 


tha hohtnine >» hene " 
ik Lsitai =~ We Ut neath ht. 


Now! now they come! the hero cried, 
No other w ords were wke n; 
And on they came, a at #2 tide,— 
But soon their ranks were broken! 
Then proudly flashed the hero's eye, 
As fast they fell around him: 
He fought for life, for hberty, 
And victory nobly crown'd him! 
S— BR. Jackson 
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TRANSLATION OF THE BEGINNING OF THE ILIAD, 
IN A NEW STYLE. 


MR. EDITOR, 


As I have been given to understand that the Cambrian Quarterly 
will henceforward occasionally admit articles on general literature, 
I transmit you an attempt to translate the beginning of the first 
book of Homer’s Iliad. The translation, I am fully aware, has 
nothing of merit in itself, it is intended only as an example of the 
mode in which Homer ought, according to the author’s notions, to 
be translated. Pope has made the lonian bard a sort of polished 
gentleman, of Queen Anne’s time; whereas, he approaches in spirit 
much more nearly to the Lochiels and the Glyndwrs; in other 
words, startling as the expression may, at first sight, appear, 
Homer’s genius belongs to the romantic, and not to the classic 
school; if by the word romantic be meant wild, abrupt, and gro- 
tesque sublimity, in opposition to beauty, elegance, and pacific 
symmetry. 
MaELoc. 


© goddess! sing of Peleus’ fearful child 
Whose wrath, all baleful, worked on Grecia’s band 
A thousand sorrows, and to Hades wild 
Sent many a gallant soul of Grecian land ; 
Whose limbs hervic, (such the will of Jove,) 
To dogs, and every bird of heaven, were flung, 
Since first, the king of men, Atriedes strove 
With Peleus’ warrior child of heavenly mother sprung. 


Sing thou, what god this fierce contention bred, 
Apollo, Jove, and fair Latona’s son, 

O’er all the camp a fierce contagion spread, 
Fired at the wrongs the king of men had done 

On priestly Xryses ; when the holy man, 
Through all the Grecian host a suppliant trod, 

But chief to Atreus’ sons his prayer began, 
Whilst in his hand he reared, on golden rod, 
The myrtle, emblem of the archer god. 


“ Ye sons of Atreus, well mailed Grecians all, 
Oh, may the gods who throng Olympus’ hall 
Give Priam’s city to your arms to fall; 

And may you gain in peace your native shore, 
But, oh, to me my own dear child restore ! 
Restore the maid,—this proffered gold receive, 
Nor rashly seek the archer god to grieve.” 


a 





THE BORDER CHIEFTAIN. 
A Dramatic Sketch from Welsh History. 


SCENE I. 


A large gloomy hall, furnished with a dais, or elevated upper end; a long 
table thereon for the lord, and his more dignified guests ; another along the 
side for the feudal retainers. The roof lofty, crossed with long beams, a 
falcon poe itself on the nen-bren, or principal beam; the chimney- 
piece of rude heavy architecture, with the arms of the several branches of 
the family sculptured and emblazoned in different compartments. Three 
harps are seen in the recess of a window. The walls decorated with 
ancient swords, spears, and crossbows, breastplates, backpieces, and 
helmets. 

A female, with a child asleep in her arms. <A knight leaning on his sword, 
and gazing wistfully at the infant; he is armed, and wears upon his 
helmet the figure of a wolf salient, or in the act of leaping on his prey. 
Three or four men at the end of the hall, armed with sword and buckler, 
but without defensive armour. The cognizance of the salient wolf rudely 
embroidered on their green surcoats; they all wear a tuft of red silk, as 
emblematic of the rose of Lancaster. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd ab Bleiddyn.—My child, my own beloved, 
emblem of thy sainted mother, the last remaining sapling of the 
old withered oak, that has stood the brunt of the tempest, and the 
merciless fury of the storm,—rest, rest my infant, and may thy life 
ever continue innocent as the dream that now plays joyously on 
thy lips. My own beloved, 1 could gaze upon thy slumbers for 
hours, and wish myself with thee, alone, far from the bitter haunts 
of men. One kiss of thine would sooth my fury, even in the battle 
fray. Bear her hence old Mair, and do nought to curtail her 
quiet, innocent sleep;—how lovely she looks! and oh, how ignorant 
of the crimes and miseries to the state of man inherent! bright 
cherub of heaven, thou alone art my joy, my only hope; poor 
orphan, adieu.—Has Gwgan Rhys returned ? 


Attendant.—He has, my lord. 


Reinailt ab Gryffydd.—Empty handed, or loaded with the 
spoil of the Saxon traffickers. 

Attendant.—The band that followed the wild and headlong 
retreat of the merchants, after their sudden surprisal at the 
Wurddgrug fair, are amply remunerated for their scanty, broken 
pates, with many a heavy web of broad cloth, good stores of arms, 
and other warlike harness. 

Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—Good! Gwgan Rhys has an eye and 


a hand devoted to his leader’s service;—harness said ye ;—a fair 
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beginning for Margaret of Anjou, Our retainers have long lacked 
bright breastplates, and well-tempered blades of Shefteld steel ; 
the buckler-makers of Saxon Wrightesham have already supplied 
our stores with tough leathern shields ;—bid Gwgan Rhys attend 
us. Now, by my gauntlet, a happy exploit, well devised, and better 
executed. These same Cestrians, the despicable scum of Hugo Lupus’ 
rabble, long will they repent the crossing of the border; loud even 
now is the widow’s wail, and many bedizened sons of Chester's 
merchants will toast the name of Reinallt ab Gryffydd in brimming 
cups of luscious sack, for ridding them of their thrifty fathers. 
—Ha, Gwgan! thanks, thanks, my friend; our first duty at Henry 
of Lancaster’s chair of state, shall be to declare thy worth and 
valour, and demand for thee the honourable distinction of the 
golden spurs. Thanks, faithful squire;—but, to particulars ;—the 
mayor, of him I wish to hear. 


Gwgan Rhys.—May it please you, the mayor even now trembles 
under the roof of Reinallt tower. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.-What! caught—taken,—at last in my 
power! Now, by the bright and noble blood of my ancestors, thou 
hast done a deed worthy the achievements and fair renown of 
Gwgan Rhys. How didst succeed ? 


Gwgan Rhys. — My good shaft pierced the mayor’s proud 
Norman steed, as he was leading his spearmen to charge a portion 
of our band, who had intercepted the retreat; the mayor fell, but 
arose uninjured; the cowardly followers, when they saw their 
leader fall, fled among the rocks, but were cut down by our scouts; 
the mayor I soon disarmed, and the packhorses and wains became 
our booty.. We did not wreak our vengeance upon this boastful 
Saxon, but brought him here, that you might punish him for 
his transgressions; knowing well that our own revenge would be 
amply gratified in that of Reinallt ab Gryffyd, the deadly hater, 
the exterminator of the Saxon. This I promised my followers, 
who would have punished summarily the wretch who foully mur- 
dered their youthful, gallant leader. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—My son! my gallant Owain! thy young 
blood calls, even now, loudly forth for vengeance, and thou shalt 
have it.—No! no! I have sworn before the shrine of St. Mary, to 
perform one deed of mercy, and have had assurance good, that 
one solitary act of forgiveness will do more than all the paid 
prayers of priests, and holy masses said, to redeem his soul from 
purgatory: but the mayor shall rue it sorely. I'll do more than 
take his poor life away; damn him in his own estimation,— 
beggar him utterly. What ho, seneschal! bring forth the base 
Saxon churl, to answer for himself. By holy St. Beuno, if he dare 
defy the puissance and authority of Reinallt ab Gryffydd, he shall 
be crushed like the worm we tread upon: bring him forward to 
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the hall of justice and of retribution. Ha! by the rood, he is here, 
and in the tinselled trappings of official dignity. Now, haughty 
upstart, what wouldst give wert in thy gloomy chambers in the 
Rows, doling crowns to some needy springald, or thriftless son of 
a too thrifty father. Wilt thou ransom? 


The Mayor.—Show me thy terms, give me full assurance of 
safe convoy hence, and our city fund shall answer full thy charges 
of redemption. 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—Ha! Ha! still thrifty in extremity: 
must the poor worn-out artisan’s paltry pittance be drafted out, to 
ransom the wealthy draper’s portly person? Methinks thine own 
coffers, mayor, might answer well so high a purchase: ransom or 
no ransom, down on this substantial oak shall every golden piece 
be paid and meted: five thousand marks, the money. Nay, 
start not, nor fold thy sables round thy person: five thousand 
marks of Henry’s royal coin shall glitter on this polished board, 
ere thou wendest forth from Reinallt tower. 


The Mayor.—Five thousand marks! an earldom’s ransom. 
Not all the treasure in Chester’s ruined trade would scarce make 
half the sum. Nay, good knight, thou art gibing; thou knowest 
well the sum far exceeds the worth of any man in England in 
ready coin. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Gibing! do my withered looks denote 
it? do these eyes that beheld, on thy city gate, the ghastly visage 
of a murdered son,—aye, mayor, murdered by thyself in savage 
vengeful exultation; does my character—my appearance—do my 
actions betray one ray of pity? By the holy rood, I have sworn 
everlasting hatred to the Saxon, and long as life shall retain power 
over this frame, worn as it is with toil and inward suffering, the 
sword of vengeance never shall be sheathed. I tell thee, knave, 
that when a widowed mother gave me birth, she devoted me to 
revenge the murder of my father by the Saxon,—on the point of 
my parent’s sword did my lips first taste food. No, I would not 
allow the ransom of thy carcass, thou despicable waresman, for all 
the wealth of England, if thy coffers would not avail the cause of 
Henry, more than my own selfish purpose: thou shouldst be tried 
by a judge that holds the scale of justice with a steady hand; one 
that never listens to the insidious whisper of the prosecutor, or the 
supplication of the culprit; by one whose powers, within his own 
dominions, none dare question; and if thy doom were death, as 
assuredly such it would be, judging from thy past offences against 
virtuous Henry and myself, so surely should thy livid headless 
trunk be conveyed hence to Chester, to glut the eyes of the savage 
rabble herd, and thy head decorate the highest point of the 
scathed pine in the gloomy dell, the midnight scene of many a 
ghostly revel. If five thousand marks be paid, before yon reffulgent 
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orb, Which now rides triumphantly in the cloudless sky, shall 
again beam forth its rays on that mountain-peak and glad the 
earth, thou wilt be free to depart hence with well-acknowledged 
pass. 


The Mayor.—Thy request, Reinallt ab Gryffydd, is too exor- 
bitant,—say one half. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Not one groat less than five thousand 
marks, sound unclipped golden coin. 


The Mayor.— Then I'll give thee half, knight, with a well- 
attested bond to pay the rest within a period specified. 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—lI tell thee, no! bandy one word more 
in merchant fashion, and by my hatred of thee and thine, I'll hie 
thee hence to judgment. 


The Mayor.—I\ know, Reinallt ab Gryffydd, that thou art a 
fearful man, and a desperate; that, from thy youth upward, 
every evil passion of thine has been gratified to the utmost stretch 
of human wish and power: I know thy lawless followers are 
equally merciless ; and, above all, that 1 am in thy hold, a known 
enemy, and in chains; that the iron portals of this border prison- 
house ne’er released an English prisoner, except from the pains 
and mortifications of this life by a blood expiation. Allow me 
then the means of communicating with my friends; give me ink 
and paper, and a messenger to convey it. 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—Thy wish is granted; be thou the first 
who hath entered here in security, that departed hence with life ; 
retire, and let thy epistle be brief, for the day is wearing fast. 
—Gwgan Rhys, do thou select a trusty messenger to bear the pri- 
soner’s letters; supply him too with a horse swift and surefooted ; 
stay,—a thought strikes me,—let Stephen Dutton, Saxon though 
he be, prove his faith by bearing forth the message ; he will suit 
our views the better,—he may wait upon the prisoner. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 


The same hall, but dismantled of its ornaments: from a huge iron loop, or 
staple in the nen-bren, hangs a noosed rope, which floats backwards and 
forwards, as the gusts of wind pass through the open windows. Armed 
men are reclining on the floor, and others sitting round a huge fire. Enter 
Reinallt ab Gryflydd ab Bleiddyn, and his squire, Gwgan Rhys: the 
inferiors rise and retire to a distant part of the hall. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Let me, once more, cast m eyes over 
the transcript of the wily Saxon’s letter. ‘To the Worshipful 
Recorder of the good City of Chester, these ; you may trust the 
messenger, he is our countryman, and bears no friendly feeling to 
the savage Welshmen,”’—hum! “The wolf’s band are scattered 
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about the country, the tower easily surprised at sunrise,”—doubt- 
less! ‘‘Two hundred men, led by the bearer to ambush, who will 
rush in when the gates are opened to admit the messenger, and 
disarm the guard ;”—Well devised, by St. David! ‘Save our marks, 
and add largely to them, by seizing the traitor,”—good !—thanks 
to the gratitude of the Saxon Dutton, for saving his neck from 
the well-earned halter, for this timely warning: is the prisoner 
well guarded ? 


Gwgan Rhys.—He is, my lord. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Have a strict watch over him, let the 
guard be doubled ; are the faggots collected and safely housed ? 


Gwgan Rhys.—They are, with a goodly store of pitch and 
hemp scattered among them. 


Reinalltab Gry ffydd.— Tis well;—hast removed the money 
and other valuables ¢ 


Gwgan Rhys.—I have, and under stealthy guard to the 
widow’s hut. 


Reinalit ab Gry ffydd.—tThe light of morning is already tinging 
the dusky robe of night with frigid grey; ’tis time that we resolve: 
the city force are, doubtless, at no great distance off; hie thee, with 
a trusty few, to watch their movements; bid those on duty wait on 
us. Lead the prisoner forward.—Now, Robert Brigne, draper, 
and eke mayor, how stands thy heart? beats it joyously with hope 
for freedom? dost already anticipate a kindly welcome from th 
dame? or hast been disturbed by heavy dreams, and fearful fore- 
bodings ? 


The Mayor.—I have had but sorry lodgings in thy castle, they 
suit but ill the accustomed comfort of a merchant; but fervently 
I look forward to repose on my own quiet humble couch, ere the 
gleam of the evening sun shall glitter on the vane of St. 
John’s. | 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—And where dost thou suspect that 
Reinallt ab Gryffydd ab Bleiddyn shall then lay down his head? 


The Mayor.—That is more than I can foresee, or perhaps he 
himself anticipate. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Aye ! his carcass may, ere then, be food 
for the kite, the raven, and the wild fox; and his head, by the 
bleached skull of his dear beloved son, on the highest summit of 
the bridge gate; the remnant of his faithful retainers hunted along 
these wild rocks and barren mountains, like beasts of prey. 
Execrable villain! thou pitiful spawn of a false Saxon churl! how 
I despise thee! Aye! turn pale and tremble, for thou art disco- 
vered, wretched man; and thou art now brought forward to 


answer for thine offence, and to expiate it, if found guilty. Stand 
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forward, my brave companions im arms, and judge the offences of 
this Saxon.—What is the doom of him w hath slain your 


gallant youthful leader ’ 

All.—Death ! 

Reinallt ab Gryffydd.—What is the doom of him who hath 
offered marks for the head of your chief? 

All.—Death! 

Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—What is the doom of him who hath 
entered into terms of ransom, and hath forfeited his plighted word ; 
and, under the guise of temporary fre ndship, hath sought to be- 


tray the house of his entertainer, and conspired the destruction of 
him and all his followers, the innocent with the guilty? Answer 


me, my friends. 


All.—Death;: instant death, ignominious ! not by the sword of 


the brave, but the hempen cord. 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd.— Be it so! — Ave, tremble, Robert 
Brigne, at that swinging cord: tremble, for thou standest now on 
the brink of eternity: down on thy bended knee crave pardon for 
thy sins from high heaven, and the holy saint’s intercession. 


The Mayor.—| tell thee, Reinallt ab Grytfydd, that 1 fear not 
to die in a just cause, and am ready to lay down my life for the 


good of my country ; but I tremble from agitation, from bitter 


disappointment, —that thou hast discovered my plan to rid the 
earth of the basest, the blackest of tyrants, the robber and the 
murderer! recollect that a day of retribution will vet arrive, and 
thou shalt answer for this foul offence to the noble King Edward. 
Now wreak thy spiteful vengeance upon me, defenceless : with my 
dying breath 1 tell thee, that hadst thou ten sons, and all an 
infant brood, by St. Thomas a Becket, | would have exterminated 


such reptiles from the face of nature. I glory in my judgment of 


thy son. I declare to thee even now, that while sitting on the 
judgment seat, | hurled my iron gauntlet at his face, when he 
taunted me with my humble ‘birth, and made his hot blood start in 
streams from mouth and nostril,—it was I who— 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Monster! villain! I'll hear no more. 
Ill strangle thee with my own hands !—No, no! that were defiling 
myself: by the holy St. Beuno, I would rather touch a polluted 
Israelite. U Pp with him. 


In an instant, the rope that depended from the staple fixed in 
the nen-bren of the hall, was dropped down over the head of the 
victim; he was hurled up at the same moment, and the stillness 
of death was only interrupted by the convulsive struggles of the 
mayor, and the rattling of the cord as it passed rapidly through 
the iron loop. 
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Reinallt ad Gryfdd—Now my men, to arms! the villain has 
paid the forfeit of his offence; let him remain where he is, a 
gaudy spectacle for the next visitor. In a few hours we shall be 
on our march to Harlech, to jon King Henry, our gallant coun- 
tryman, brave Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and his youthfal 
nephew Harry Tudor, earl of Richmond, the hope of the c ymry, 


Erewnt. 


SCENE lil. 


A mountainous country, with a strong, square, border tower, embattled and 
defended with a deep ditch and drawbndge ; lights in the small windows ; 
armed men lying around in ambush. Reinallt ab Gryffvdd advancing, is 
met by Gwgan Rhys. 


Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Now then, Gwgan Rhys, what news? 
are they on their advance ? 


Gwgarn Rhys.—They are, my lord. Two hundred men, the flower 
of Chester's city bands, well armed, and elate of heart, with 
Stephen Dutton at their head. I saw them from the decayed oak. 

Reinallt ab Gry #ydd.—Hast given Stephen his lesson ¢ 

Gwgan Rhys.—l have: they are to be led by him to the sheds 
adjoining the inner barrier; he'll enter, followed by the Saxon 
spear and bill men, and escape through the secret passage into the 
wood, and join us, 


Reirnallt ab Gry fydd.—I\s he faithful ¢ 


Gwgan Rhys.—As true as my own good sword and buckler, 
They come: see ye not their arms glittering in the copse below ?— 
there goes Stephen, stealthy as a cat, followed by the band, under 
the shade of the tower wall. They stop,—trightened at an owl's 
whoop, by the holy saints! they proceed again, Bravo Stephen. 

Reinallt ab Gry ffydd.—Are the lights ready? Now, my brave 
comrades, be ready; the marches shall long bear in remembrance 
the revenge of Reinallt ab Gryffydd, and distant ages shall 
shudder at this deed of vengeance: he cares not for the world’s 
opinion. Oh, ye wives of Chester, and doting mothers! had ye 
but known the dangers that awaited your husbands and sons, 
when you greeted them forward to the certain overthrow of the 
Wolf of the Border, you would have fettered them with chains of 
precious gold. Listen! he knocks at the gate: it is opened,—by 

Heaven, they are retreating! No, no, they return; he enters,-— 
they rush in. Hark at their shouts of triumph.—-Now, my men, 
quickly forward; let every man cast his load of faggots at the 
gates; ‘throw torches in at those windows where the lights are seen; 
allow not a living soul to escape: now for vengeance ! Sound the 
trumpets,—Reinallt! Reinallt! the wolf! the wolf! to the death! 
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Quick as thought, the mountaineers rushed forward, and piled 
the faggots at the great gate; their perfect dryness produced im- 
mediate ignition; torches were thrown in at the windows, upon 
the heaps of flax, pitch, and other combustibles; the flame ex- 
tended like wildfire around the building, and blazed with a most 
tremendous roar. Loud cries of agony from the inmates made the 
scene perfectly appalling, but they had no effect upon the iron 
hearts of Reinallt and his followers. The soldiers were seen in the 
midst of the flames, endeavouring to effect their escape from the 
fiery furnace; some hurled themselves from the walls upon the 
spears of their enemies, some supplicated rescue, and others stood 
in the midst of the raging element, maddened with despair, calmly 
waiting the death that was inevitable; those who escaped with 
slight injuries, and were trying to hide themselves in the thickets, 
were cut down without mercy; and few, if any, returned to the 
city to tell the dreadful deed of vengeance. 


Reinallt ab Gryffydd having collected his band, proceeded with 
his valuable caravan of personal wealth to the castle of Harlech. 
He led them forward on a fine black charger; a smile of 
inward and savage satisfaction at the gratification of his vengeance, 
sat on his hard but handsome features, and only gave way to 
milder feelings when he opened the folds of a litter that contained 
his last-surviving offspring, the hope of his old age, and the only 
object of his affection. 

Liwcn. 





FOR A MONUMENT AT HAVOD, 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


W nen thou hast paus’d, O stranger! o’er each charm 
Enshrin’d within the mazes of these scenes, 

Learn, Nature here was late a savage rude, 

A garbless victim to the season’s ire, 

Yet beautiful withal, a virgin stately. 

A spirit of the sunny climes came * 

Taste his name, the son of Grace and Rapture; 

And he beheld her with a lover’s eye— 

And he ador’d her with a lover’s warmth; 

Rear’d high her temple and array’d her form 

With Spring’s own verdant mantle: on her brow, 
Her lofty brow, the wood nymph’s favors shone, 

And Flora deck’d her bosom; at her feet 

The hoary Genius of the Flood appear’d, 

And hail'd her queen of all the wond’rous scenes 
Where Grandeur bows to Beauty for his crown, 

And wild Romance invests with magic garland. 

Gay Summer smil'd at her baptismal font, 

With gentle benediction nam‘d her Havop. 

Mapoc Mervyn 
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ADAPTATION OF REFLECTORS TO SIR HUMPIIREY DAVY’S 
MINERS’ SAFETY LAMP. 


Tue original humane invention of the Mining Safety Lamp, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, was far from the least in importance of that 
philosopher’s discoveries ; and the adaptation of reflectors to it, 
recently contrived by Mr. J. Roberts, of Queen street, Cheapside, 
London, is, we think, an extremely important addition to the 
original instrument. No persons are more indebted to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy than the immense population engaged in working the 
mines and collieries in Wales; and if, by giving to the invention 
an extended publicity, we are enabled, in the slightest degree, to 
ameliorate the hardships to which so numerous and industrious a 
class of the lower orders are exposed, we shall have attained to 
the utmost of our wishes on the subject. The society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in London, 
have lately presented their silver Isis medal to Mr. Roberts, for his 
valuable improvement of the safety lamp, and it is from their re- 
cently published volume of Transactions, that we collect the fol- 
lowing information. 


The principal objection to the use of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safe 
lamp, is the feeble light which it gives, in consequence of the flame, 
which is not large, being enclosed in a cage of wire gauze; and 
this defect is generally increased when, as often happens, the miner 
is at work in air mixed with so much inflammable gas, or car- 
bonic acid, or a mixture of both, as to occasion the lamp to burn 
with a pale smoky flame. The explosion which in some circum- 
stances would probably take place, is, it is true, prevented by this 
admirable invention; but any means by which the light of the 
lamp could be increased, or at least rendered more available to the 
miner, without impairing its safety, would greatly add to its unity. 
Each miner has, or ought to have, his own lamp, of which the only 
part of the light that is directly useful to him, is that which falls on 
the spot where heis working; it is obvious, therefore, that if a reflector 
were placed behind the flame, much of the light that would other- 
wise be lost, may be thrown to the precise part where it is wanted. 
The reflector employed by Mr. Roberts is of no regular curve, but 
approaches to that of the Soneavsty of about a third part of the 
wire gauze cylinder. It may be made of copper silvered, or tin, 
or of planished tin plate, which is not only the cheapest, but, on 
the whole, the best material, as being far less liable to tarnish by 
the contact of sulphureous vapour. 


In certain collieries, where the beds are thick, as at Whitehaven, 
and in the ten-vard-coal of Staffordshire, the miners are often 
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required to work in the upper part of the galleries, where fire- 
damp is very liable to collect, and where a lamp, even with a 
reflector annexed, in this inflammable air, will give but little light. 
For such cases, Mr. Roberts employs a second concave reflector, 
attached to the outside of the lamp by a jointed rod, which ena- 
bling it to turn in any direction, allows the miner to place the 
lamp on the ground, where the air is the purest, and consequently 
where the flame is the brightest, and, by adjusting the exterior 
reflector, to direct the rays condensed by the interior one, to the 
place where the light is wanted. 


Trial has been made of Mr. Roberts’s apparatus in a colliery 
near Bolton, the under-looker of which reports, that by means of 
it, a degree of light quite sufficient for every purpose, may be 
obtained at a distance of from fifteen to twenty yards from the 
lamp. 


Mr. Roberts, who is a practical coal-worker, stated to the com- 
mittee, the following circumstances, which, though not directly con- 
nected with the subject of the preceding notice, may perhaps 
without impropriety, be recorded. 


Signs of the presence of inflammable air in a coal-mine, are 
when the flame of the candle or lamp has a blue top, the length of 
such blue top being an indication of the proportion of inflammable 
air, and therefore of the hazard: this blue top is sometimes two 
and a half inches long; and when an explosion is imminent, it 
begins to dance on the top of the proper flame of the candle. 


Signs of the presence of carbonic acid gas, are when the candle 
burns dull, and finally becomes extinct; previously to which, the 
flame becomes smoky, is somewhat enlarged, and the least agita- 
tion of the air will extinguish it. 


Signs of the presence of a mixture of both the above-mentioned 
vases, are when the flame has a long, broad, bushy top, sometimes 
six inches high; the flame is then, in Staffordshire, said to be fire- 


fangled. In these circumstances, no explosion takes place ; but if 


the proportion of carbonic acid increase, the flame goes out. 
Those confined parts of a colliery which are imperfectly ventilated, 
and which, when cold, cannot be safely entered with a candle, 
cease to be so hazardous when warm: in such places, the miner 
first enters without a light, takes off his jacket, and shakes it about 
to stir the air, and then falls to working with all his might, till he 
is in a profuse perspiration, in order that the place may get warm; 
he then steps out as quick as possible for his light, lest the place 
get cool: it is now safe, as long as the miner continues hard at 
work, but if he ceases, even for a short time, the inflammable air 
shows itself by the blue top to his light, and the place becomes 
hazardous. It he leaves the place for a short time, he must re-enter 
it without a light, and with all the precautions above mentioned. 
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After a miner has been thus working, the vapour, as the place 
cools, will stand in drops of dew on the surface of the coal. 


The efficacy of the above proceeding seems to depend, in part, 
on the carbonic acid produced by the breath of the miner, but 
chiefly by the aqueous vapour of his excessive perspiration; in 
confirmation of which, Mr. Roberts found, while working in the 
coal-mines at Whitehaven, that he obtained immediately the same 
advantage by throwing down before him a lump of quick lime, and 
pouring water over it. 


Dr. Clanny’s safe lamp depends on the same principle of dilu- 
ting the gas with steam. 


So far we have, with some little correction, adopted the language 
contained in the last report of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. in London; but as our object in republishing the 
report is utility, we beg to add a few remarks of our own, in con- 
nexion with the philosophical effects and results of the experiments 
alluded to in the latter paragraphs. 


There is an evident want of perspicuity, and sometimes even an 
occasional blunder perceptible, throughout the above rationale of 
the effect of the miner’s hard working. The fact of the place getting 
warm because the workman ‘is in a profuse perspiration, &c.”’ is, 
to say the least of it, somewhat apocryphal: the very contrary 
effect would be produced; since the perspiration, by evaporating, 
would deprive the place of a great portion of caloric. But again, 
we learn that “the efficacy of the above proceeding seems to depend 
in part on the carbonic acid produced by the breath of the miner, 
but chiefly by the aqueous vapour,” &c. Here we have cause 
and effect with a vengeance, (the mine is not sufficiently stocked 
with carbonic acid, and therefore recourse is to be had to the 
miner’s Jungs for a further supply ;) and again, ‘‘ in confirmation of 
which,” &c. Now the plain fact is, that owing to the super- 
abundance of carbonic acid, or of carburetted hydrogen, in the 
mines, the flame of a candle is extinguished for want of oxygen, or 
atmospheric air, to support combustion ; and in consequence of 
its specific gravity, the noxious vapour lies much lower than the 
atmospheric air; the miner by “shaking his jacket about, workin 
with all his might ;” &c. expels the carbonic acid, the place of 
which is then filled by atmospheric air, and the candle continues 
burning. It is for this reason, therefore, that by ‘ throwing down 
before him a lump of quick lime, and pouring water over it,” Mr 
Roberts “‘ obtained the same advantage ;” and not for the awkward, 
confused, and unscientific reasons assigned by the Society’s 
report. The quick lime, having a great affinity for carbonic 
acid, absorbs it in large quantities from the surrounding space, and 
becomes converted into chalk, or carbonate of lime. Against the 
“diluting the gas with steam,” “ the vapour cooling and standing 
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in drops of dew,” &c., the danger of the “‘ place getting cool,” 
and the other strange, and facetious imaginings of the Society's 
reporter, we beg leave modestly to enter our protest ; at the same 
time confessing we are somewhat puzzled, considering the style, 
the grammar, and, (as regards the fire damp portion,) the matter 
of this report, to account for its appearance in the ‘ Trans- 
actions.” 





FOR A MONUMENT AT LLANDEWI BREVI, 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Saint David triumph’d here ; and won a name 
Imperishable. Oh it was a scene 
Memorable in the annals of the land, 
When the grave fathers of the British church, 
In sacred synod, here assembl’d all, 
To purify the nation’s tainted faith 
From the wild errors of Pelagius.— 
Cities and towns, and villages and hamlets, 
Pour’d out their thousands, and attently heard 
In one vast silent concourse. 

David the Monk 
Then little known of royal Arthur’s line, 
Appear’d at length, when all had spoke effectless ; 
Truth on his lip, fire in his eye, and on his tongue 
Surpassing eloquence, prophetic zeal, 
The energy of Heaven’s inspired son : 
Conviction shot into the hearts of all, 
Like lightning flashes that illume the gloom 
In the dark night of tempests. Never more 
Own’'d men that schismatic’s convicted creed! 
Honour on earth, a truly sainted fame, 
The archiepiscopal pall and mitre, 
Were David's glories,—and a crown in Heaven. 


Mapoc Mervyn. 














BY ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIANS. 


A sHapow dwells upon my spirit,—wild, 
And dark and gloomy is the shade it flings 
Over the waters pure and undefiled, 
The deep and seeret sprin 
From whence the gushing tear will quickly rise 
Into the humid eyes. 


My soul is weary of the world, and strives 
‘To shake off the dull elay that still adheres 
To its light pinions,—clinging to our lives 
With the full weight of tears, 
And leaving the young heart as dark and lone 
As a monumental stone. 


Harp! thou hast been to me a much loved friend, 
And I have learnt much knowledge of thy work ; 
Canst thou not now some consolation send, 
To bind me to this earth? 
For I am weary of the vice and crimes 
Of these degenerate times. 


Come, let me press my fingers on thy strings, 
And raise the memory of the olden time; 
Come, bringing throngs of wild imaginings 
In sweet harmonious rhyme; 
With snatches of those everlasting lays, 
The light of other days. 


Cambria! my harp has many a lay for thee; 
Many a wild sweet chord its strings have given 
That stirred the feelings of humanity 
To rise in songs to heaven: 
Remembrances that throng upon the mind, 
Of thee, and of thy kind. 


Thou wert among the glorious ones of old, 
And thou art still the beautiful and bright; 
Thine were among the fearless and the bold,— 

The mighty in the fight. 
Many a time and oft the legions fled 
Before thy brave—and dead. 


Thine were the bards of high and tuneful song, 
The palm-crowned sacred ones, whose voices gave 
Strength to the musing of the battle throng, 
And glory to the brave: | 
Thine was the Druid eld, whose name still thrills 
The hearts of thy young hills. 


THE BARD, TO HIS MOUNTAIN HARP. 
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The Bard, to his Mountain Harp. 


Art thou not beautiful, my own wild Wales? 
Is not as grand each cloud-robed mountain’s brow ? 
Is not the beauty of thy native vales 
As bright and lovely now, - 
As when those hills and valleys could enfold 
The mighty ones of old ? 


And though no independence can belong— 
No separate crown may ever dwell on thee, 
Are not the arms of thy brave sons as strong, 
Are not their hearts as free, 
As when they met the Roman in his might, 
To show how freemen fight. 


Harp! have I not deep cause to love thee well, 
For waking that sweet music that abounds 
In the lone heart, as if there was a spell 
In thy melodious sounds 
To gather up those memories that rest 
Deep in the troubled breast. 


Now from thy chords there comes a tone that floats 
On the calm breezes gently stirring here, 
As if they were but echoes of those notes 
Still, still to memory dear: 
Years have passed by, others arise, and yet 
I cannot these forget. 


Why—why do such things still possess a power 
o throw their shadows o’er our hopes and fears, 
And in the silence of the lonely hour 
Moving the heart to tears. 
The tones which came from that sweet voice is gone, 
Yet here it still sounds on. 


And here it will remain, ’till life and breath 
Is separate in the dark and final strife; 
When that fond love, which is as strong as death, 
And lies as deep as life, 
Shall be dissolved,—shall perish, and decay ; 
Then shall it pass away. 


larp! I have found much pleasure in thy numbers 
That come from off thy strings so sweet and clear 
Waking the soul from its insensate slumbers, 
To sounds it once held dear. 
The sadness from my spirit now has gone, 
The shadow has passed on. 

















To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I ENCLOSE to youa copy of the original writ, returning Colonel John 
Jones (the regicide), Knight of the Shire for the county of Merio- 
neth. Should you deem it worthy of a place in the Cambrian Quar- 
terly Magazine, I shall feel gratified at having placed it in your 
hands. To this I have subjoined a short biographical sketch of 
Colonel Jones, extracted from a somewhat rare work, giving an 
account of the trial of King Charles’s judges: I have also added 
some brief notices of a few of the persons whose names occur in 
the writ. 
I am, gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
Ww. 


Hac InpEentura fact’ in pleno Com’ Comitat’ Merioneth’ tent’ 
ap’d Harlech die Martis (vizt.) decimo secund’ die Octobris Ano 
Regni dmi nri Caroli Dei grac’ Anglie Scotie ffrancie et Hib’nie 
Regis fidei deffensoris, etc: vicesimo tertio, inter Lodovic’ Owen 
Ar’ vicecom’ Com’ p’d’cti ex vna parte, et Owini Salesbury Ar 
Gruffinu Nanney Ar Johanne Lloyd Ar Humffreidi Hughes Ar 
Gruffint Lloyd Ar Rowlandu Vaughan Ar Johé Nanney Ricei 
Lloyd Rict’ Lloyd Willmu Wynne Robti Wynne Ricii ap Robt 
Wynn Robtu Maesmor Willmu Nanney Willmt Humffreys Johé 
Vaughan Hugoneé Davies Theodort Vaughan Hugoné Lloyd Ed- 
wardij Lewis Mauricet ap Rees David Lloyd Elliceu Wynne 
Edwardt Wynne generosos Edwardu Lloyd Cleric’ et multos 
alios p’son’ Com’ p’dct’ et Elect’ vnius Milit’ ad Parliament in bre’ 
huic Indentur’ consut’ specificat’ ex altera parte qui vt maior pars 
totius Com’ prdct’ tunc ib’m existens Jurat’ et examinat’ secund’ 
vim forma’ et effectu ditsor’ statut’ inde edit’ et p’visor’, elligerunt 
Johané Jones Armiger infra Com p’dct’ comorant’ gladio cinct’ 
milit’ habilem, et mauis idonew et discret’, dantes et concedentes 
p'det’ Milit’ plena et sufficient’ potestat’ p’ se et tot’ Com’ Com’ 
p'd’ct’, ad faciend et consentiend’ hiis que ad Parliament’ in d’cto 
brevi de comuni consilio Reg’ d’ct’ d’mi Regis nunc Anglie con- 
tingerint ordinari sup’ negotiis in d’cto brevi specificat’. In cuius 
rei Testimoniti vn’ parti huius Indentur’ penes d’ct domint: Regem 
remanent’ partes p'd’ct Sigilla sua apposuerunt, alteri vero parti 
eiusd’m Indentur’ p’dct vicecom’ Sigill’ sut’ apposuit. Dat’ die 
Ano et loco suprad’ct. 


Lodovicus Owen 


Ar’ Vicecom’ Com’ p’d’ct’. 
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Joun Jones. ‘Mr. John Jones came of a mean family in 
Wales, and was a man of no mean reputation before the war. 
He was sent up to London to be put to a trade, but was placed 
as a serving-man to a gentleman, and afterwards was preferred to 
Sir Thomas Middleton, lord mayor of London, with whom he lived 
many years in the same capacity. 

« At the begitining of the wat, he rom with the rebels, and had 
A captain’s placé of foot for his first post; but his factious spirit 
récoritménding him to Cromwell’s party, he was made a member 
of Parliament, and an instrument in all his plots and treasons 
against the kifig: for a reward of which service he was raised 
through sevétal successive employments, till he was made one of 
the Commissioners of Parliament for the government of Ireland. 
This office he discharged with great tyranny, persecuting all that 
were contrary to his principles, raking up old laws concerning the 
brewing of ale and beer, plaguing all the houses in Dublin that 
sold drink, and not suffering any one to enjoy a public employ- 
ment who was seen to go into an alehouse; so that, to go into an 
alehouse, or regular church, were crimes equally dangerous and 
punishable. 


‘‘ His favorite chaplain was one Mr. Patients, formerly a stock- 
ing footer in London, whom he appointed to preach every Sunday 
before the council of Ireland, in Christ church, Dublin. After 
gome time he was recalled, and married Cromwell’s* own sister, 
in hopes of getting more preferment; but Oliver dying, and his 
hopes failing him, he made it his business to unhinge his cousin 
Richard’s government. From henceforward his fortune played 
with himt one while making him a governor, and then a cipher, 
- he ended his course as the before-mentioned regicides had 

one,” 


‘‘At his execution, he ingeniously acquitted the king, as having 
done nothing but the part of a loving son to a father, and the 
court, as acting by law according to the best of their understand- 
ings.” [From an old and somewhat scarce work, entitled, “‘The 
Indictment, Arraignment, Tryal, and Judgment, at large, of 
Twenty-nine Regictdes, the Murtherers of His Most Sacred 
Majesty King Charles the First, of Glorious Memoty.”’] 


Lewis Owrn. Lewis Owen, the sheriff of the county of 
Merioneth, in this year, was the eldest son of Richard Owen, of 
Morben, in the county of Montgomery, by Margaret his wife, 
heiress of Peniarth, in Merionethshire. He was himself elected 
knight of the shite for this county in 1659. 


Owen Saesbury. He was the possessor of Rhag, near Corwen, 


; * He ‘was married, also, to Margaret, daughter of John Edwards, of 
Stansty, in the county of Denbigh, who must have been his first wife. 
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now the residence of his descendant, Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan. 
He is said to have become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith; 
and during his possession of the Rhig estate, the private chapel 
now standing was erected. 


Grirritu Nanyey, of Nanney. This mansion is now the resi- 
dence of Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, bart., the present mem- 
ber for the county. Sit Robert’s grandmother was the daughter 
and coheiress of Hugh Nanney, esq., a lineal descendant of this 
Griffith. 


Grirrirn Lioyp. He was of Maesyneuadd. His daughter 
and heiress married Maurice, second son of William Wynne, of 
Glynn, esq.: and their lineal descendant the Rev. John Nanney, 
is the present possessor of Maesyneuadd. 


Rowianp VauGHan was of Caergai, near Bala, a mansion now 
belonging to Sir W. Williams Wynn, bart. 

Wittiam Wynne was of Glynn, neat Harlech, an estate now 
possessed by his descendant, Mary Jane, the wife of William 
Orihsby Gore, esq. _ 

Rosert Wynne was of Sylvaen, near Llanaber, and the eldest 
son of William Wynne, before mentioned. He was sheriff of the 
county in the years 1657 and 1666. 


Joun Vavenan was probably of Cefnbodig, near Bala. Ifo, 
he was afterwards representative for the county in Parliament. 


THeopore VAvGHaN was the possessor of Caerynweh, hear 
Dolgelley, now the property of Richard Richards, esq., whose 
mother, the lady of the late respected lord ehief baron, was a 
descendant of this Theodore. 
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OLION. 


Welsh Orthography. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Wuitsr I feel grateful to your learned correspondent, Tegid, for 
his valuable communications in the Cambrian Quarterly, yet I can- 


not pass over in silence, much less can I approve of some parts of 


his proposed “Reformed System of Welsh Orthography.” He 
proposes, “that di be considered both as an affirmative and nega- 
tive particle.” With all due deference to Tegid’s superior abilities, 
I cannot avoid saying, that this proposal is not only objectionable, 
but absurd: its adoption would introduce confusion in the lan- 
guage, both in speaking and writing. What should we think of an 
algebraist, if he were gravely to propose that + should be a posi- 
tive and a negative sign in all future algebraical productions. 
Equally absurd is it to propose that di be both affirmative and 
negative in the Welsh language. Again, I object to the use of 
contractions, either on account of euphony, or on account of any 
other cause or motive whatever. I can hardly tolerate them with 
the bards: but these are a privileged race, and claim a right to 
mutilate and murder words, in order to preserve cynghanedd. 
Yet, whatever license may be permitted to the children of song, 
contractions should never be allowed in prose composition: they 
weaken the masculine energy of the language, they produce con- 
fusion in sounds and sense, and they grievously offend the eye, 
both in writing and in print. I hope that Tegid will reconsider the 
matter, and, instead of consulting bishops, mere Englishmen who 
certainly can know but very little about Welsh orthography, rise 
so superior to all prepossessions and prejudices as to present us 
with a ‘Reformed System of Welsh Orthography,” which may be 
in harmony with the philosophy of the language, and free from 
valid objections. 


Before I conclude, I beg to observe, that however excellent 
Tegid’s version of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah may be, (Cam- 
brian Quarterly, p. 58,) it is not free from objections, because it 
does not faithfully express the sense of the original. For instance, 
in the fifth verse, Ioan Tegid has the phrases am ein troseddau ni 
am ein camweddau ni. But the Welsh am does not represent the 
force of the Hebrew Mem. The latter denotes cause, origin, the 
instrument or agent of action, and therefore out of, from, by, and 
as such is the sign of the ablative case, The proper translation, 
therefore, is, gan ein troseddau ni, &c. for the prophet decidedly 
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asserts, that the illustrious character to whom he refers was smitten 
and destroyed by or through the vices and crimes of his country- 
men. I know that lexicographers often render the Hebrew mem 
by for, to, &c. but these gentlemen are little to be depended upon; 
they follow each other like Indians in a single file, and seldom 
think for themselves in a free and unbiassed manner. In opposi- 
tion to their statements, I venture to affirm, because I have facts to 
bear me out, that the Hebrew mem never signifies for, and conse- 
quently ought not to be translated into Welsh by am. There are 
other defects in Tegid’s fifty-third of Isaiah, but I forbear. 


ELVAELIAD. 
Jan, 22, 1831. 


Moel y Vammau. 
GENTLEMEN, 


in the last number of the Cambrian Quarterly, p. 90, is a letter 
from F, L. O. Von Klishjorsci, requesting information respecting 
a supposed irruption or volcano on Moel y Vammau. I have been 
exceedingly amused with the extract which he has made from 
Dodsley’s Register, and am not at all surprised that he should be 
‘inclined to deem” the account as “wild and wonderful.” 


We have often deep snows in Wales, followed by terrible drifts; 
and, as many of the cottages are built snugly under precipitous 
hills and impending cliffs, they may occasionally be partially 
covered, when the snow is deep, and the drifts are heavy and con- 
tinued: but for the snow to reach the garret of a house three 
stories high, so that the writer could ‘hardly lay down with secu- 
rity,” is too extravagant for credence. In short, I do not believe 
one word of it; and it is my opinion, that the writer either intended 
to hoax the Saxon, or that he was under the influence of a dis- 
eased imagination. 


Then, with regard to Moel y Vammau, its groans, its trembling, 
its spouting forth liquid fire, its top falling in, and the terrified in- 
habitants running away from St. Asaph into the sea! really, all 
this out-Herod’s Herod. About four years ago I visited the very 
summit of this noble mountain, and declare, for the satisfaction of 
a correspondent, that it presents no appearance whatever of 

aving been disturbed, either by an earthquake or volcanic fire; 
that the summit is sound, and rounded nearly to a cone; that on 
the very top, which Dodsley’s correspondent represents as having 
fallen in, a lofty monument rears its proud head towards the 
clouds, and which was erected to commemorate the 50th year of 
the reign of George III.; that the prospects from the summit of 
NO. X, Q 
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the hill are grand and beautiful; and that if Von Klishjorsci be 
for publishing an account of his Tour through Wales, I trust, from 
the specimen which he has introduced, that he will seek for better 
authorities than Dodsley’s Register. — 
ELVAELIAD. 
Jan. 22, 1831. 


The Antiquity of Welsh Customs and Superstitions. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Dvurino the appearance of the Aurora Borealis this winter, it was 
a common notion amongst the peasantry that it portended wars 
and convulsions of nations. We have always heard them draw a 
similar prognostication from any meteoric phenomenon in the 
heavens: this idea prevailed amongst the Greeks in the time of 
Homer. In the third book of the Iliad, when Jupiter sends 
Minerva to break the truce between the Greeks and the Trojans, 
the goddess is described as descending like a meteor “from which 
many sparkles are emitted:” and one of the soldiers of the two 
contending hosts is made to predict, on seeing her thus descend, 
a continuance of the wars. 


MODE OF BURIAL IN WALES. 


The ‘‘Gwyliedydd,” a small monthly periodical, in the Welsh 
language, conducted by some patriotic clergyman of the established 
church, contains a good deal of antiquarian information, particu- 
larly on ecclesiastical topics. We translate the following from the 
number published in May last: “In ancient times, it was customary 
for all who attended a funeral, to carry each a sprig of rosemary in 
his hand, and throw it into the grave as the minister was reading 
the last words of the funeral service.” A custom analogous to 
this prevailed amongst the ancient heathens; they used to throw 
cypress. wood into the grave in the same manner. The reason why 
ew made choice of the cypress was, because its branches do not 
bud when thrown into the earth, but perish altogether; it thus was 
an expressive symbol of their opinion, that the bodies of the dead 
would never rise again. On the other hand, the Christians threw 
the rosemary into the graves of their brethren, to express that 


aa of a joyful resurrection with which their faith had inspired 
them, 
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RHYFEDDODAU ANIAN. 


Cyfieithiad o'r Saesneg gan Mr. Tuomas Ronerts, Liwynrhudol. 


Ocor Antiparos. O'r holl ogféydd tanddaearol a wyddis yn 
awr am danynt,* ogof Antiparos ydyw yr un fwyaf hynodol yn gystal, 
oran ei helaethder, ag o ran harddwch a dysgleirdeb ei chrawenau. 
Chwiliwyd yr ogof enwog hon gyntaf gan un Magni, teithydd 
Italaidd; ogylch can’ mhlynedd yn ol, yn Antiparos, Ynys yn yr 
Ynys-for (Archipelago.) 

“*Gwedi cael hysbysiad” eb efe, gan frodorion Paros, bod Delw 
gawraidd i’w gweled wrth safn yr ogof sydd yn ynys fechan Anti- 
paros, yr hon sydd o gylch dwy filltir oddiwrth y llall, Ilwyrfwriad- 
wyd y byddai 1 ni (y negesydd masnachol Ffrancaidd a minnau) 
ymweled a hi. Yn ol y llawn fwriad hwn, wedi i ni diriaw ar yr 
Ynys, a cherdded o ddeutu Pedair milltir trwy ganol gwestedouhd 
tég, a Hechwedd-dir coediog, nyni o’r diwedd, a ddaethom hyd at 
rhyw fryn bychan; ar ochr pa un, yr agorai y ceudwill erchyll, yr 
hwn trwy ei gaddug, yn gyntaf a’n tarawodd a braw nes i hyny 
braidd atal yr Anturiaeth. Beth bynnag wedi y syndod cyntaf, 
nyni a aethom i fewn yn €on; a chyn myned mwy nag ugain cam, 
pryd yr ymddangosai i’n golwg ddelw y Cawr ffugiawl. 

Nyni yn fuan a ganfyddasom, nad oedd yr hyn a ddychrynasai 
y brodorion anwybodus, megys Cawr, ddim mwy nag ysgolpion 
cyd-dyfawl ffurfiedig trwy ddiferiad dwfr o gronglwyd yr ogof, ac 
yn raddol wedi caledu yn y llun hwnw, pa un a ffurfiasai eu har- 
swyd i anghenfil. Annogwyd ni trwy yr ymddangosiad rhyfeddol 
hwn, i fyned eto yn mhellach i chwiliaw am bethau newyddion yn 
y breswylfa tanddaearawl hon. Mal yr ae’m ynmhlaen ymddang- 
osai rhyfeddodau newyddion, yr ysgolpion wedi eu ffurfiaw mal 
coedydd a manwydd oeddynt fal Ilwyn carregawl; rhai yn wynion, 
rhai yn wyrddion, ac oll yn enciliaw yn wir raddol olygiant. 


Hwy a’n tarawasant a mwy 0 syndawd o herwydd y gwyddem 
nad oeddynt ond effeithiau Anian yn unig, yr hon hyd yn hyn, a 
wnai yn ei thymer chwaréus wisgaw y cyfun-ddrych mal pe i’w 
dyfyruei hunan. Ni y pryd hyny oeddym heb weled ond ychydig 
o ryfeddodau y Ile; ac nid oeddym ond yn unig wedi ein harwain i 
borth y deml ryfeddol hon. Yn un Iloches o’r ddirgelfa hanner 
oleuol ymddangosai agorad o gylch tair troedfedd o led, pa un a 
oe i arwain i le hollol tywyll, ac un o’r brodorion a 
aerai, na chynnwysai ddim ond cronfa o ddwr. 


Ar hyn o hysbysiad, nyni a wnaethom brawf o hyny trwy daflu 
cerryg i lawr, pa rai trwy eu twrf ar hyd ochr y ddiscynfa ychydig 


* Namyn Ogof fawr Kentucky yn America, hanes pa un a gyfieithwyd i'r 
Gymraeg gan yr un gwr. 
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amser; yr oedd y swn yn ymddangos i ddystewi mewn Ilyn 0 ddwr 
yny diwedd. 

Yn ganlynol, beth bynnag i fod yn fwy hysbys, nyni a anfonasom 
Forwr dwyreiniol, yr hwn, trwy addo iddo wobr da, a anturiodd i 
mewn i'r agorad cyfyng hwn a chanwyll byg yn ei law. Gwedi 
iddo aros yno o gylch pymtheg munud, efe a ddychwelodd yn ol, 
yn dal yn ei law alpiau heirdd-wych o ysgolpion gwynion, y rhai 
na fedrai cywreinrwydd eu cystadlu na’u cyffelybu. Ar ol iddo 
hysbysu i ni, bod y lle yn llawn o’r fath grestiadau tlysion, mia 
eithym i mewn ar antur gyd ag ef, o gylch deg cam a deugain, yn 
bryderus ac yn bwyllog gan fyned 1 wared, hyd ffordd serth a 
pheryglus. 

Canfuasom ein bod gwedi dyfod hyd at ddibyn yr hwn a arwein- 
iai i gylchynfa eang, (os caniateir i mi ei galw felly) eto yn ddyf- 
nach nag un parth arall, nyni a ddychwelasom yn nol, ac wedi 
ymbaratoi ag ysgol, canwyll byg, a phethau ereill i brysuro ein 
discyniad, ein cymdeithion oll, bob un o honynt a anturiasant i 
mewn i'r un Agorad; ac a ddaethant i wared y naill ar ol y llall, 
nyni yn y diwedd a ganfuasom ein hunain oll gyda ein gilydd yn 
y lle mwyaf ardderchog yn yr ogof. 

Yn awr yr oedd ein canwyllau oll yn oleuedig, a’r holl le yn 
gyflawn lewyrchiawl, ni ddichon i lygad byth ganfod mwy o ddys 
gleirdeb a’r fath olwg ardderchog. 

Yr oedd y nen i gyd yn grogedig, o bibonwy cyfangorff tryloyw 
mal gwydr, eto yn galed fal mynor. 

Prin y gallai y Ilygad gyrhaedd y Mwd uchel Ardderchog, yr 
oedd yr ochrau wedi eu ffurfiaw yr rheolaidd o wydr-faen, a’r ewbl 
yn ymddangos i’r amgyffred fal chwareufa lewyrghiawl ardderchog, 
gydag anfeidrawl ormodedd o oleuadau. 

Y !lawr oedd o faen mynor cyfangorff; ac mewn amrafael fanau, 
ymddangosai colofnau ardderchog, gorseddau, allorau, a gwrth- 
rychau ereill, mal pe buasai anian wedi amcanu, i watwor y celfydd- 
ydau cywrain. ' ‘ 

Ein Heisiau, wrth lefaru, neu ganu oeddynt wedi eu codi i 
uchelder anghyffredin; ac ar saethu a drull, y swn a’r adseiniad 
oeddynt agos yn ddigon ag ein byddaru. Yn nghanol yramgylehfa 
codasai carn cyd-dwfedig o gylch pymtheg troedfedd o uchder yr 
hwn mewn gradd oedd yn debyg i allor; oddiwrth pa uny cymmer- 
asom yr amgyffred, ni a berasom i wasanaeth yr Offeren gael ei 
weinyddu yno. 

Y colofnau heirdd pa rai a amgylchasant yr allor, a ymddangos 
ant fal canwyllyron; a llawer o wrthrychau anianol ereill a 
arddangosant mal addurnau defodawl a berthynai i’r ddefawd hon. 


_ Oddi tan hyd yn oed yr ogof eang hon, ymddangosai ogof arall; 
i lawr i ba un yr anturiais gyda fy morwr blaenorol, ac a ddiscyn- 
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asom 0 gylch deg cam a deugain wrth raff. Myfi yn y diwedd 
a ddeuais i le bychan ewastad, lle yr ymddangosai y gwaelod yn 
anghyffelyb i’r un yn yr amgylehfa, yr oedd yn gyfansoddedig o 
glai meddal, ac i ba un y gwthiais ffon i chwe’ throedfedd o 


ddyfnder. 


Yma beth bynnag, mal uwch ben, yr oedd nifer o feini grisial 
heirddion wedi eu ffurfiaw: uno y rhain, yn neillduol a debygai i 


fwrdd. 


Ar ein ymadawiad o'r ogof ryfeddol hon, nyni a ganfuom Ysgrif 
Roég ar graig wrth y drws, eithr ewedi ei ‘dad- -lythyru mewn rhan 
gan amser, fel nas medrem ei darllen yn iawn. 


Yr oedd yn ymddangos i arwyddocau ddarfod i un Antipater, 
yn amser Alexander, ddyfod yma; ond pa uu bynnag a dreiddiasai 
i ddyfnderoedd yr r ogof ai naddo, ni thybiwyd yn ¢ addas ein hysbysu. 
Yr hanes hwn am y fath olwg prydferth a hynodawl, a all wasa- 
naethu i roddi i ni ryw ddryc hfeddwl am ryfeddodau anian tan y 
ddaear. 


Unpublished. Order not to demolish Powis Castle, but only the 
Outworks. 


[FROM THE POWIS CASTLE MSS. | 


Saturday, y® agit. of Aprill, 1660. 
At the Councell of State at Whitehall. 


Whereas by an order of this councell there were some persons 
appoynted to joyne with others formerly appoynted to demolish 
Red Castle in Wales, which place as since it appeares to the 
Councell doth not belong to the State, and it alsoe appeearing that 
the owners and proprietors thereof have given security that the 
sayd Castle shall not be imployed or made use of to the disturbance 
of the peace of the nation or in prejudice to the Parlament and 
Comonwealth: ordered that the former order made for demolish- 
ing of the sayd Castle, be and hereby is made null and voyd, 
otherwise than the demolishing of the outworkes about the sayd 

Castle, and so make some breaches in the Walls about the Castle 
to the end it may thereby be made indefensible in case of any 
trouble or insurrection that may happen hereafter, which being 
done the sayd Castle is to be at the disposall of such person or 
persons, who have right to, and property in ye- same. 


Signed in ye. name and by order of the Councell of State ap- 
poynted by authority of Parlamt. 


Arnruur ANNESLEY, President. 
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Unpublished Letter written by the first Lord Herbert, of 
Chirbury, to . 





[FROM THE POWIS CASTLE MSS. | 
Sir, 

Peruse this letter in God his name. Be not in any way dis- 
quieted, I reverence your old age, and altho’ it be true that in your 
son I find too much folly and lewdness, yet in yourself I respect 
gravity and wisdom. It hath pleasd your son of late to challenge 
a man of mine in behalf of a friend of his who, as he said, was as 
good as myself. Now if he is as good as myself, it must be either 
for virtue, birth, or for ability, or for calling and dignity. As for 
virtue, I think your son meant it not, for it is a matter which far 
exceedeth his shallow judgment. If for birth, he must be the heir 
male of an Earl and heir general of twelve Earls (for in testimony 
thereof I bear their several coats) besides he must be of the blood 
royal, for by Grandmother Devereux I am lineally and legitimately 
descended out of the body of Edward the 4th. If for ability, he 
must have £1000 a year in possession, £1000 more in expectation, 
and must have some thousands in substance besides. If for call- 
ing and dignity, he must be a Lord of several Seignories in several 
Kingdoms, a Lieutenant of a County, and a Counsellor of a Pro- 
vince. Now to lay all superfluous words aside, be it known to 
your son, or to any one else who doth say, or dare to say that I 
have spoken untruly, or acted unjustly, or stained my character in 
this hing, or any thing else wherein your son is exasperated, doth 
lie in his throat, and my sword shall maintain my word upon him 
wheresoever he dare, and where I stand not sworn to observe the 
peace. Butif they are such as are within my governance, and over 
whom I have authority, I will for their reformation chastise them 
with justice, and for their malapert misdemeanor, bind them to 
their good behaviour. Of this sort I account your son and his 
like, against whom I shall incontinently issue my warrant; if this 
my warrant doth not reform him, whereof I thus advertise you and 
leave you to God. 

E°- HERBERT. 


Traddodiad o berthynas i Lanfihanyel y gwynt. 


Dygwyddodd ar dro yn yr hen amserau ddarfod i’r di—l gynvg 
chareu ei gastiau digrifawl yn swydd Drefaldwyn, ac y'mlith 
llefydd ereill Efe a ymwelodd a Lianfihangel ; gwedi iddo gaffael 
Havgen a’i holl eppiliaid ji gyd-uno yn y difyrwch, ac mewn 
mynydyn pan yn anystyriawl hwy a aethont i fewn i’r Llan fechan 
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ac a chareusont y drwg, eithr yr hen Elyn a gymmerasai y 
rhagofal i gael Tywysawg yr Awyr i wilied o’r tu allan, rhag i'r 
Clochydd ddyfod a rhwystro eu difyrwch, gan ddywedyd, *‘ Aroswch 
chwi yma nes y delwyf fi yn ol,” eithr ni ddaeth y di—1! byth wedi 
hyny allan o’r llan, ac y mae y gwynt eto yn disgwyl am dano fo 
y tu allan i'r drws. 


Y mae traddodiad cyffelyb mewn bod, o berthynas i un o'r 
Eglwysydd yn Rhufain. 


Unpublished Letters of Edward Lhwyd, of the Ashmolean 
Library, Oxford. 


( Continued from No. VIIT,, p. 398.) 


No. V. 
Oxf.; March 3, 9}. 
Dear Fr. 
I recd. yt. obligeing Letter of Jan. 23 for weh. Mr. Anwyl and my 
self return you our hearty thanks. He is much obliged to you for 
ye: kind offer you make as to ye. schole, but he is not inclin’d to 
medle with it at all, and if he likes it, I presume he would never 
own it as long as you can keep it. 


Yr. condition must be very uneasie; since you are (as you say) 
in constant expectation of being dismissd. Nothing can be more 
miserable than to be exposed to ye- mercy of ye- vulgar. In this 
case, ye- onely remedy that there is, you are (God be praysd) well 
provided of. I mean a sense of ye. mutability of all humane 
affairs; and therefore neither to doat upon worldly preferments, 
nor yet to despise them. I see not many reasons why men in low 
conditions, may not live as happyly as they who are better pro- 
vided for as to advantages of honour and profit, especially if 
instructed in learning and piety. I understand by happynesse a 
serenity of minde, and a disposition to doe good. The greatest 
obstacle yt- I find herein is yt- we are too much pitied by our 
friends and acquaintance. Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in 
se, Qua quod ridiculos homines facit. 


Mr. Anwyl will be elected into Mr. Rosendal’s fellowship abt. 
a fortnight or three weeks hence; and I suppose W. Wyn ye. 
Chancr. of St. Asaph’s brother, will also come in this Term. 


Yr. account of ye: marble found at Coed Marchan, was accept- 
able. Pray lets have what account you can conveniently, of that 
and any other sort of fossils, &c. I have a strong fancy that I may 
(if it please God I may live 7 years longer) meet wth. some en- 
couragement towards ye. writeing some part of the History of 
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Wales; and therefore | must desire my friends to make such 
observations as will occurre in ye- interim. I have found, in several 
places, variety of stone yt. have ye. perfect grain of wood. But it 
is not yet agreed amongst naturalists whether such stones are wood 
petrified, or whether they have of their own nature that kind of 
texture. For my part I incline at present very much to ye. former, 
but will not yet conclude but that there may be both in rerum 
natura. Are there any of those Pillars now to be seen at Y 
Voelass, web. Mr. Camden mentions to have strange Characters on 
ym.? He has also a kind of an unaccountable inscription upon a 
stone at Clocainog, amuLLn 
FOVISATOC. 


Pray give my hearty love and service to my old friend, Mr. R. 
Jones, and the rest, as you meet with them. 


I am (D. G.) 


Your most affectionate and obliged fré. 


| No direction, but docketed, E. Luwyp. 
Nep Lioyp’s; ‘March 3d, 9$.] 


No. VI. 


Dear Sr. 


{ ovucur to answere the two last, but as it falls out, I have no time 
at present. The occasion of this letter is to acquaint you that the 
Bishop of London has been enquiring for a man qualified as you 
are, to be chaplain to one Coll. Nicolson, Governour of Mary 
Land, and also to be his commissary there. I have enquired wt- 
the place may be worth, and they tell me at least £150 or £200 
per annum: but of this | have not yet got any certainty. 


You must know that the Bp. of London is a man curious about 
plants, which makes him enquire after one, yt- knowes somewhat 
that way, and Mr. Nicolson (whom I know to be as good a man 
us any can desire to live with) is very ingenious and curious, and 
consequently a true lover of such as are so. Now Sr-I doe not 
rightly know how you stand affected at present, as to the case of the 
Oathes, and therefore | hope and humbly entreat your pardon for 
mentioning this to you, for it proceeds from nothing else but ye: 
affection and service due to you from 

Yr. veteran and never failing Friend, 


Ep. Luwyp. 


Dr. Lister wrote to me to desire my thoughts in this case: and 
therefore pray write with all speed yr. Answere. 
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My Fr. ye. Rector of Dolgelhen sent me a dismal account of 
ye: burning of 12 hay ricks, with some kind of unaccountable fire, 
which did ye- men yt- endeavoured to save them (in ye- night) no 
dammage at all: also of cattle dyeing, grasse poyson’d, &c.; he 
and others of the country suppose that all this has been done b 
Witchcraft. I have already answered him, and told him that | 
was of opinion that they were locusts yt. had done most of 
that mischief, if not all, and advised them to cover their hay and 
corn with wormwood (if they can get enough), and to burn fern, 
cowdung, gwmmwm, &c. where the ground is poyson’d, or to 
plough it, or burn it, (chosci beatting,) which will destroy their 
eggs, and prevent a devastation next summer. 


Let me know for certain (as soon as you can) y®- time w®- locusts 
were seen in Meirionydhshire, first. 1 recd- one out of Pembroke- 
shire; but have sent it to be engraved in ye- Philosophical Trans- 
actions, if you can procure any, pray let’s have them. Dear 
Brother, wt- say you to this motion? let me have yr- opinion tho’ 
ye- Oaths will obstruct at present, I wd. be glad to be resolv’d wt. 
to answere another time to such a proposal. 


To ye. Revd. Mr. John Lloyd, 
Schole master at Ruthyn, 
Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 


No. VII. 
Ovford; Febr. 15, 98. 
Dear Sk. 

I nave recd. yr. kinde letter, and am very sensible of that friendly 
confidence you put in me, from yt. so ready acceptance of the per- 
son I recommend. .Perhaps Mr. Wyn means ye- same man; but 
should he mean any other, I am fully satisfied he cannot find (of 
that quality) a fitter man for your purpose. I have shew’d him 
what he must depend upon as mentioned in yt- letter, and he’s not 
onely very willing, but even very desirous of ye- place, he’s a great 
reader of classic authors, and nothing suits more with his genius 
than such an employment, I know no faults he has that are very 
material: I never saw him fudled, but I am told sometimes he will 
take a small strut: At guid tum fecere ali, item boni. 

Pray be mindfull of yt. promice of writing to us about a fort- 
night hence, and then let’s know to a day when you would have 
him come down, in case it will soe fall out. 

Mr. Wyn has forgotton yt- ever he told me what [ communi- 


cated to you in my last: but (I thank God) I’m not troubl'd with 
the fault of inventing things of that kind; and if I were in this 
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case, ‘twould be but imprudence, and I could propose to myself 
no end in it. 


I know not yet whether I shall travail, or continue at Oxford : 
but for yt part I know no travailing yt. might suite with your con- 
veniency (should you resign yt place) but into Germany and Italy, 
as Govornour to some Gentleman or Nobleman. This is the course 
(tho’ in these times it seems hazardous) which some Gentlemen in 
yt- circumstances have made choice of: but that’s a conveniency a 
man may long wait for. I shall adde no more at present, but 
that I am, (dear veteran,) 


Yr. most affectionat 
and cordial Friend, 


Epw. Luwyp. 
[The direction is torn off.] 


No. VIII. 


Oaford; May 16, 1693. 
Dear Jack, 


I nEcEv’p yt: letter, and have communicated yt part of it to Mr. 
Anwyl, yt- concerned him. As for my friend John Davies, he has 
not ye: least reason to be dissatisfied; especially since you were 
so cautious and prudent as not to assure any thing; but only to 
write conditionally. 1 think you have discreetly provided for the 
Pry-coppin, and also for yr- self, since I doubt not but you have 
allmost an unimitable contentednesse in yr. condition. And in 
reality he that has that, has enough, ’tis the contempt and censure 
of other men yt- commonly makes us far more miserable than 
our own misfortunes, Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se. 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 


Yr. former letter came not by Elis Price, but by post, sometime 
after he was enter'd. Mr. Anwyl promis’d to write to you his 
apology, &c. He says Mr. Wyn bad him acquaint Mr. Price, in 
case he should see him, that his Nephew might be entered of Jesus 
if he pleasd. In short I shall not pretend to excuse either of them. 
But it seems to me that Mr. Wyn ought to acquaint Mr. Price by 
Post, in a matter of yt- consequence. 

My intended voyage to ye. West Indies is quite laid aside: 
Poor Robin Parry went as minister to ye. Barbadoes, and died the 
third day after he landed. 

1 should be very glad of a constant correspondence with you, 
but then we must be carefull, in every letter, to give each other a 
Theam ; otherwise we shall want matter, and our intercourse will 
have long and frequent interruptions. To begin, therefore, I desire 
you will send me a catalogue, in your next, of all ye. ancient 
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Towns, Castles, and Forts yt- you can rekon in Meirionydh-Shire 
and Denbighshire ; with what account you can give of ye: names 
of each as may be interpreted, such as, ex. gr., Dinas Emrys, 
Civitas Ambrosy ; Castell Dinas Bran, Castrum Corvinum Anpo- 
tius Brenni? &c. I desire chiefly ye- names of such ancient, and 
at present mean places, as are not mentioned in ye. Maps, tho’ in- 
deed those that are in ye- Maps and in Authors are so false writ- 
ten, that only such as know ye- Country very well, can understand 
them, I would also gladly have a Catalogue (I doe not mean a 
compleat one, but talem qualem,) of the mountains and lakes of 
Merionydhshire with yt. Brother David’s interpretation and glosses 
on them, for I belive he’s able to give some Acct. of divers of 
them. My Desygn in this is partly to observe ye- method our an- 
cestors used in naming places; em partly to gratify a very inge- 
nious Gentleman who is writing ye- History of ye. Kingdome of 
Northumberland: viz. Mr. William Nicolson, Archdeacon of Caer 
lile, wo. writ some part of Y° English Atlas, and is a person of 
great name in ye. North, for his learning and other excellent Qua- 
lifications, I have helped him already to explain diverse of the 
names of their Northern Rivers from ye- names of those in our 
Country, and he promises himself some light from ye- names of our 
Towns and Castles, and Mountains and Lakes. Take ye. two 
former yr. self, and deliver ye- charge of ye- Mountains and lakes, 
with my most humble service, to your Brother David, as being his 
proper province. 


I am, Dear Sr. 
Yr. most Affectionat 
Kinsman and humble Servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


Yr. Friends here are all very well, my hearty respects to Lepid 
Cardo, Ned Humphreys, and Pedro, but as for ye. Cronic, I know 
not whether he be dead or alive. Ellis has received Ned Hum- 
phrey’s Letter, but he’s always negligent of his answers: when you 
see him you may tell him that I shall not be much at ease till I 
doe something in ye. matter about which he wrote to Ellis. 


I have lately communicated a Latin Epistle concerning Form’d 
Stones, to be inserted in ye- Philosophical Transactions, and must 
deferre my intended Prodromus Lithologie Brittannicee for some 
considerable time, for I have been diverted from it by a legacy of 
books which Mr. Ashmole has left us, I have now almost finished 
ye: catalogue of them, and it takes up above a hundred sheets— 
Adieu. 


For ye. Reverend Mr. John Lhwyd, 
at Ruthyn, in Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 


Chester Post. 
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Oxford; Dec. 21, 93, 
Hon». Sr. 


I am obliged to return you my humble thanks, for that favourable 
encouragement you are pleas’d to give me, in your letter to Sr. 
Roger, and am much concerned yt- my present occasions are such 
as allow me not to come to the Country, to receive your Kindnesse. 
The truth is, the booksellers concerned in this new edition of 
Camden, are not willing to be at such charges with the persons 
they employ, as to enable them to survey their respective Pro- 
vinces, all they require are onely such additional notes, as may 
render this edition preferable to any yt- hath been yet publish’d, 
and that it will prove so, there is no doubt at all, for to my know- 
ledge there are several persons employ’d (for the English Coun- 
ties), who are generally allow’d to be men of learning and worth, 
and some of these are resident in those Counties they have under- 
taken to illustrate; particularly Dr. Plot for Kent, Dr. Tod (of 
Univers. Coll.) for Cumberland, Mr. Nicolson, formerly of Queen’s 
Coll., for Northumberld. Mr. Machel for Westmorland, and Mr. 
Kennet for Oxfsh.; but to come nearer home, I hope you’l pardon 
my boldnesse if I beg of you some contribution towards Flint- 
shire, or any other part of Wales. I had addressed myself to 
you long since, but that I had no thoughts till of late medling with 
any more than ye. three Counties of Denbigh, Merioneth, and 
Montgomery, but the Gentlemen yt. had once undertaken ye. 
other Counties of N. Wales, imagining some difficulty in it, have 
altr’d their thoughts. 


Sr Roger is pleas’d to inform me, that there is an inscription on 

a stone near Mostyn, whereof I also found mention in a ms. of 
one Mr. Aubrey, r. of ye- rR. s. who says it is called Maen y Chwy- 
fan, which seems so strange aname that I cannot devise what should 
be the origin of it, an accurate copy of this inscription would doubt- 
lesse be acceptable to ye- public; the same ms. informs me that 
there has been a stone chest or coffin full of Urns found in ye- 
Carnedh, called Arffedogaid y wrdch, and that there is, hard by 
the Abbey of Vale Crucis, an inscription on a stone (which when 
it stood) was above 7 yards high, concerning a battle between ye- 
K. of Powys and the Saxons; he says it begins thus, conGEN- 
FILIVS ELISEG: but he has no more of it, and this was never copied 
from ye: Stone, but onely told him by Mr. Meredyth Lloyd: But 
I need not give any hints of what would be acceptable on this oc- 
‘asion to one thats a farr better judge of it than myself: I have 

sent to some friends a few general Queries which I hope have come 
to yt hands, to which I have nothing else to add but that. no in- 
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formation or assistance is more desired than your's, and that I 
hope you will please to encourage the endeavours of, 


Hond. Sre., Yr. very humble 
and obliged Servt. 
E. Luwyp. 
For ye- hond. Richard Mostyn, 
Esqr- at Penbedw, 
in Flintshire. 


Chester Post. 


No. X. 
Oxford; Dec. 5, 93. 
Honp. rk. 

I recd. yr. Letter ye. last Post, and am more sensible of my obliga- 
tions for your favourable encouragement than I can readily 
expresse. Yr. contributions which you a pleas’d to stile mechani- 
cal, are like to be the most curious, and acceptable to the learned 
of any that shall be publish’d in our province. I am sorry me 
have been disappointed as to ye. inscription. I have met with y 
same fortune two or three times in Caermathenshire and a 
where, the common people calling such carving as you mention, 
(and sometimes crosses alsoe,) inscriptions. Yr. etymon of the 
name implyes yt- the people who called it so were vanquished there, 
because otherwise they need not call it ARcHwyNFAEN, which if 
granted theyl urge yt. twas not proper for yee Conquer’ d, nor cus- 
tomary to put up such memorials, we may then suppose it put up 
by ye. other party, &c. Whatever ye- name may impart, y® bones 
make it clear that there has been a slaughter of men, and tis more 
than probable yt. ye. stone, is either in memorial of ye- battle in 
general, or of some particular person then killed. Yr. Pen y Gor- 
seddeu, answeres to ye: five (or 7) Barrows on Salisbury Plain, the 
word seems to imply only high seats or places: in Cardiganshire and 
Caermardhenshire these ancient tumuli are called Crigen, and 
doubtlesse thence it is yt- mound is call’d Y Wydhrig, 1.2. Tumulus 
Conspicuus, which being render’d in Latin Mons Altus, became 
thence called by ye: modern name of Mold. Yt ye: first Syllable 
in Gwydhrig signifies altus conspicuus, &c., | gather from 
Gwydhfa (1.8. Deus Conspicuus) which is ye- highest peak of Snow- 
don hill, and hérfaen gw ydthog (1.£. Colossus Conspicuus) a mear 
stone about 18 feet high in ye. confines of Caermardin and Caer- 
diganshire. If yours be a very high stone, and caled Y Gwyfaen, 
I know not but this etymon may also come in play; but enough 
of this: ye- name of Gorsedhyr yr larlh is remarkable; I have seen 
elsewhere Criy y Dyrn, which I interpret Tumulus Tiranni Sive 
Regis, for from this J’yrn comes, doubtlesse, our usual word T'yrnas 
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Teyrnas, akingdom. Iam not satisfied whether this word larlh be 
of English or British original, but suspect ye- later, 1 know ye. 
English Saxons had Eort, but the Germans have no such word, who 
instead thereof have Graar. Sr- Roger has been pleas’d to shew 
me his catalogue wherein I finde several mss. yt- would be instruc- 
tive to such as are studious of British Antiquities, of some of which 
I may hereafter intreat the perusal, but perhaps there may not be 
very much amongst them (nkoyes upon this occasion my desire 
being chiefly an account of such observables as you propose. The 
history of ye- Britans in Cumberland is news to me, having never 
heard of any such ms., nothing can be more acceptable than some 
account of ye. antiquities you mention at Glodhaith. I wish there 
be still remaining an account where they were found yt- we may 
mention y™. in their proper places. Such as have been brought 
out of England will not be of use to our present design. A 
draught of ye noble medal you mention, with ye- particular place 
where twas found, would be acceptable to the Publick. After so 
much impertinent scribbling, 1 cannot too abruptly subscribe 
myself 
Hond. Sr. 
Yr- much obliged and humble Servt- 
E. Luwyp. 
To y@- hond- Richard 
Mostyn, Esqr- 
at Penbedw, in 
Flintshire. 


Chester Post. 


Unpublished Letter from Susanna Puleston, of Emyral, to her 
Grandfather, Sir Roger Mostyn. 


London; June 1, 1678. 

Ever Hownorp. Sr. 
Tne great assureance I have receav’d, from my Unele, of your 
fatherly care and affection, gives me no smalle encouragement to 
pray my duty to my grandmother and your selfe at Mostyn, web. 
God knowes I ever had in my heart, although there hath beene noe 
arguments left to make both my brother and my selfe otherwise. 
I shall omitt the generale, because I suppose you have already 
a perticular account, I am in hopes of my brother’s comeinge with 
me, which will keepe me somethinge longer then [ intended, for he 
beinge so strictly watcht. every opportunity will not serue, but as 
assoone as | am certaine whether he will come or not yu- shall 
have a further account; in the meane time pray Sr. pleese to give 
my most humble duty to my Grandmother, with the same to your- 
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selfe; hond- Sr. [ can never be thankfull enough for your good 
intentions towardes my Brother and my selfe, but as long as I have 
a being I shall remaine, notwithstanding many misrepresentations 
which have been made, your most 


Thankfull and dutyfuil Childe, 
Susanna PuLesron. 


Pray Sr. pardon this presumption and give the fatherless leave 
to shelter themselves under your protection. 


For St. Roger Mostyn, 
at Mostyn. 
Northop bagqq. 


Chester Post. 


Unpublished Letters of Thomas Pennant and Emanual da Costa. 


SIR, 


I incLoss a list of the things collected in my last summer's journey 
worth seeing. You will oblige me your opinion of each, especially 
Nos. 1 and 2. I amsorry that my leasure is not sufficient to make 
the collection you desire, which is what of late 1 am obliged to 
refuse to every body. 


The parcel set out last week according to your directions and 
car. paid, and will be at the Blossom’s Inn, I believe, next 
Saturday. 

I am, sir, 
Your humble servt- 


Tuomas PENNANT. 
Downing ; July 11, 1773. 


[The subjoined list of specimens. ] 


I. Skie: what? 
XII. Arran: what? 
XIII. lay: what? 
XIV. Ibid.: query? 
XV. Invernesshire: what? 
XVI. Ibid.: Asbestos. 
XVII. Ibid.: ditto. 
XVIII. Ibid.: Blacklead. 
. Found in the Clyde frequently: what? 
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Sir, 


I rec». your favour of the 11th of last month, and also the small 
parcell of fossels you collected in your last summer’s journey, not 
well known to you: I here shall give you my opinion of them con- 
cicely, as well as I can for the notice you give of them, being only 
of the county where found, without any other circumstances neces- 
sary to illustrate their natural history, too sterile an account (and 
what I never should have expected from so learned and accurate a 


naturalist as Mr. Pennant) obliges also to be concise, for want of 


proper information. 


No. 1, are the Rockstones called Colithes by authors: I have 
described them in my Hist. Fossils. 


No. 2, I believe to be a Glass Lava from some volcano; it may 
perhaps be a glass scoria from some forge: from what slight infor- 
mation I received, I think is Plumbiferous Fluor, or Vitrescent 
Spar, improperly so called. 


No. 4, an Iron Ore: it may perhaps be of same qualities and 
use as Emery. 

No. 5, 

0. 6, agreed. 2 Asbestos. 

No. 7, agreed. § 

No. 8, agreed, Blacklead. 


No. 9, I shall call them Figured Rivulet. Stones: these, and 
others like, are found in several places. 


I have made a rude sketch of what you desire; namely, the 
Lithography of Sheppey Isle, and in a short time shall correct and 
send it you. Excuse me, Sir, for not answering your letter sooner, 
for I have very little unemployed time. 


As I am now fixed in lodgings, pleased to direct your future 


favours to me, at the shoe warehouse, opposite Arrundel street, in 
the Strand. 


Pray have you seen a 4to. work, intitled Vosmeer’s account of 
the Beasts and Birds in the Prince of Orange’s Menagerie, with 
elegant illustrated plates; for there is in it a large bird called 
Sagittaire, from the Cape of Good Hope, so anomalous, that | 
think it must confuse some of your Orders or Divisions. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
EMANUEL Da Costa. 





A has been suggested by a correspondent that the word Mutrell, perhaps 
Mitrell,in p. 54, may signify the town of Montreuil, near Boulogne. | 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sxe.ton’s Illustrations of Ancient Arms and Armour, from the 
Collection at Goodrich Court, Herefordshire.—2 vols. imp. 4to. 


THERE are some persons who deem an Act of Parliament omnipo- 
tent, and we are far from wishing to underrate its extensive 

wers; but even in the despotic reign of our eighth Harry, we 
cannot allow that it altered the face of nature; mountains rear 
their proud tops, and rivers flow on in majestic or rapid torrents, 
notwithstanding the decrees of man; and natural boundaries will 
not alter, though the three estates of the realm coalesce to pass 
their mighty fiat. Notwithstanding, therefore, the limits of 
Cambria have been greatly curtailed by law, there still exists in 
what are considered the marches, sufficient internal evidence to 
shew that they are part and parcel of the mother stock. Confining 
our observations to one small portion, we will assert that the 
hundred of Wormelow, which formed the greater part of Yr 
Ergaing or Urchenfield, abounds in Welsh appellations for its 
parishes, townships, farms, and even fields, as well as inhabitants. 
We can still trace it as belonging to the dominions of Caractacus; 
or, as Tacitus has it, to the ‘‘validam et pugnacem gentem 
Silurum.” Thus Goodrich Court is immediately surrounded by Y 
Crwys, Bryngwyn, Pencrig, and Pwll df; and therefore has a 
name of Danish origin, which, though ancient, is foreign to the 
soil. 


Yet this very title is owing to a Cambrian source; for it was to 
check such incursions into the English pale, as had been conducted 
by the enterprising and daring talents of Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, 
that, on the return of the army under Harold, Earl Godwin’s son, 
Godric, the prior of Winchcombe, to whom the lands belonged, 
erected, eight hundred years ago, a fortress, called, in aftertimes, 
Godric’s, or Goodrich castle. Hence the denomination of the 
parish; and thence Goodrich Court, the residence of our cor- 
respondent, Dr. Meyrick. 


Now this very building is in itself an object of the highest 
interest: wholly of architecture which succeeded the conquest of 
Wales, not imitated from castellated or ecclesiastical, but taken 
purely from original domestic specimens, it stands boldly on a 
precipitous steep, more than a hundred feet above the clear and 
navigable, yet sparkling, foamy, Wye, and arrests the traveller 
as the first object in the tour of thatenchanting river. Surrounded 
NO. X. R 
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by a diversified country that forms a beautiful panorama, it is 
so constructed as by allowing a regular plan, while uniformity is 
avoided, to become picturesque, casting, by its bold projections, 
strong and effective shadows. Nor is the interior unworthy of this 
external appearance: in spite of the maxim, omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, the inquisitive tourist will not be disappointed; he will 
gain instruction, pari passu, with amusement; for the objects of 
verfit, with which the place abounds, are so classified and arranged, 
that inspection is almost a lecture in archaiology. Thus there are 
apartments which, separatim, shew us the decoration and furniture 
of the reigns of Edward II., Henry VI., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Charles I., Charles II., William III., and Queen Anne, that make 
us wonder at the cost and discrimination which have produced 
such results. Among these, the chamber dedicated to Sir Gelly 
Meyricke is eminent as a fine specimen of the art of carving in 
wood; the paneling done by Italian artists for the Spaniards, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, once surrounded the apart- 
ment of a house at Malines, where Rubens used to paint: yet 
the chimneypiece had more of interest for us, bearing on it the 
badge of the ragged staff fired, and the motto, 
“ Awen heb ddoethineb Inspiration without wisdom 
Tan yn llaw ffolineb ;” Isa firebrand in the hand of folly ; 


derived from the armorial bearing of Cydavael Ygnad, the ancestor 
of the family. 

But that for which this edifice is most celebrated, is its unri- 
valled collection of ancient armour, and to it we would more par- 
ticularly direct the attention of our readers. The first display is 
in the entrance hall, where weapons of antique form, and imple- 
ments of the chace, are so disposed as to occupy, as it were, the 
foreground; while our eyes are directed towards the fine oriel 
window on the staircase, which, filled with painted glass, contains 
the portraiture of Meuric ab Llewelyn, of Bodorgon, in Anglesey, 
wearing an emblazoned tabard over his armour, ‘‘esquire of the 
badge to Harry VII., and standardbearer to Harry VIII.,” as the 
inscription underneath in letters of olden time informs us. Here 
we would observe, that the example which the policy of Louis 
XI. of France, in his establishment of a body-guard of Scottish 
archers, had held out, was readily adopted by the Earl of Rich- 
mond, on ascending a throne which might be menaced, as it had 
been, by the preponderance of Lancastrian or Yorkist: this he 
formed of Welshmen, on whose devoted attachment he could rely; 
and from this period, to the accession of the Stuarts, our country- 
men partook largely of royal favor. The ardour of a youthful 
imagination, added to the general taste for expense, and the con- 
venience of a full treasury, induced the eighth Harry, on becoming 
king, **to ordain fiftie gentlemen to be speares, every of them to 
have an archer, a demi-lance, and a custrell, and every speare to 
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have three great horses to be attendant on his person; of the 
which band, the Earl of Essex (whose estates were in Pembroke- 
shire,) was captain, and Sir John Pechie lieutenant,” and of this 
corps Meuric ab Llewelyn held the honourable post of standard- 
bearer. ‘This ordinance continued not long, the charges were so 
great, for there were none of them,” says honest Stow, ‘‘ but they 
and their horses were apparelled and trapped in cloth of gold, 
silver, and goldsmith’s worke.” The inscription on the window is 
borne out by the attestation of our celebrated herald, Lewys Dwn, 
who was contemporary with the grandsons of Llewelyn ab Meuric. 


From the hall of entrance, turning to the right, we are ushered 
into the anti-room to, and the Asiatic armoury itself, both of 
which glitter with the splendor of eastern arms and armour. 
From that we are led to a room containing the more sombre, yet 
no less interesting, South-sea weapons; and passing on, come sud- 
denly before the splendid suit of Alfonso I1., duke of Ferrara, the 
patron of Tasso; arabesqued with inlaid gold, and covered with 
bas-reliefs: this is probably the finest specimen of ancient armour 
that exists; and the target, partisan, sword, dagger, and other 
appointments, being of the same character, render the figure well 
worthy of longer contemplation than can be allowed. We then 
enter the banqueting-hall, with its magnificent oaken ceiling, 
highly calculated to display the good taste which pervaded the 
architecture of the reign of our second Edward; and having 
glanced at the whole-length portraits which adorn its walls, step 
into the Hastilude chamber. Here we have a spectacle, the 
coup d’cil of which is as instructive as it is pleasing: we can 
fancy the whole pomp and circumstance of the tournament from 
what is so happily grouped, the impetuosity of the combatants, the 
anxious impatience of those knights who are obliged to wait their 
turn, the dignified state of the heralds with the rewards of victory, 
and the royal box with its tapestried hangings. 


We turn our backs upon this chamber, and the grand armoury, 
with ten equestrian, and six and thirty figures on foot, chro- 
nologically disposed: the next apartment for inspection equals 
our fondest anticipations. Here we find a knight of the time of 
Edward III., bearing on his shield the arms of Ierwerth ab Tydyr, 
and another of Henry VI., whose horse is housed in those of 
Heylin ab Einion. A gallery on three sides of this noble apart- 
ment, contains, in glass-cases, the more curious specimens; and 
of these, one is wholly appropriated to the offensive and defensive 
arms, of the ancient British people, before and subsequent to the 
arrival of the Phoenicians. 


Of so comprehensive a collection, it would be impossible to 
remember a hundredth part; and therefore Mr. Skelton has done 
well to make of it a substantive work, and to give amongst his 
plates such as depict the chambers we have described. 
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Our friends on the continent have more feeling for engravings in 
outline than we in this island; yet, as taste progresses, we have 


no doubt they will secure their claim beyond the tinsel glitter of 


gaudy colouring, and their utility is pre-eminent in preserving de- 
tails, neither side being lost in shadow. The Italians take the lead 
in publications of this kind, for nothing can exceed the truth and 
beauty of ‘Il real museo Borbonico,” issued from the Neapolitan 
press. The artist who has engraved Retsch’s designs in Ger- 
many, and those who practise in France, are entitled to great 
praise, while Skelton has shewn that Moses is not the only 
engraver that has given life and spirit to such productions in 
England. 


The work before us consists of 150 plates, containing above 
1200 various specimens which are picturesquely grouped, while 
being accompanied with scales, they serve for what architects call 
working drawings. By the aid of compasses, we are instantly 
made acquainted with the dimensions of every weapon and each 
piece of armour: the plan we think well adapted for the purpose, 
and of infinite advantage to the historian and the painter of his- 
tory. In the centre of a plate, for instance, appears a figure 
habited, and in the attitude of the original at Goodrich Court; and 
then the several parts of the suit it has on are placed around, so 
as to show the straps, buckles, and other fastenings, while the 
ornament, or some interesting portion, is given of its full size. 
Thus, at one glance, we learn all that need be required; and, 
as these are numbered to correspond with the letterpress, that is 
rendered a glossary of military terms explained by pictures: the 
whole are from the drawings of Dr. Meyrick, whose pen has 
written the descriptions. That gentleman has contrived to neu- 
tralize the mere form of a catalogue raisonnée, by the pleasing 
interspersion of apt historical notices, and passages from authors 
whose works are now only to be found on the shelves of the 
curious; and besides, what is of the greatest benefit, a copious 
index has prefaced the work with four and twenty pages of intro- 
ductory matter. We feel a strong inclination to epitomize this 
very interesting portion of the book, but our space will not admit 
of gratifying the desire. Dr. Meyrick has fully exposed and 
traced the causes of many impositions hitherto unblushingly 
palmed on the world; has shewn that collections of armour for 
exhibition, are not of earlier date than the time of the emperor 
Charles V., aad concluded with many substantial reasons to 
establish the value of an acquaintance with this subject. He 
says: ‘‘a due knowledge of armour is absolutely necessary to all 
who undertake the task of topographers, in order correctly to 
describe a monumental effigy, a painting on glass, or an ancient 
seal; from thence it is that the true date, if wanting, can be 
ascertained. It is equally instructive, from the same cause, tothe 
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antiquary, and is in a great degree serviceable to the historian. 
The utility of a collection formed on the principle of that at 
Goodrich Court will be evident, when it is considered that there is 
no surer criterion of date than costume; and recollected that 
down to the time of Charles II., our ancestors represented every 
subject they had to produce in the fashion of their own time. In 
proof of this we ourselves have seen a silver snuff box of the last- 
named period, on which was embossed the choice of Hercules, 
and the age of which is determined by this mythologic personage 
being whimsically arrayed in the full flowing wig of that era. 
The writer then proceeds to cite many instances, from which he 
draws the conclusion, that ‘“‘hence it becomes of service to the 
collector of manuscripts and early printed books; nay, the great 
question as to the priority of printing between Germany and 
Holland may perhaps be decided from this criterion, the ‘Specu- 
lum Salvationis” being adorned with woodcuts, the armour in 
which is of the commencement of the reign of Henry VI. 


We can assure our readers, that this work has been got up, to 
use the technical phrase, in the very best style; and, considering 
its extent, is very far from being a dear book: it ought to be in 
all public literary establishments, for it contains a fund of informa- 
tion no where else to be found. We beg leave more particularly 
to impress upon all gentlemen who have castellated mansions, 
that it is as essential to their libraries as furniture is to their 
rooms ; that, should they choose, or already possess, such ornaments 
as are more especially treated of in this work, they cannot have a 
better instructor; and that, with this in their hands, they hold a 
master-key that can discover falsehood and shew y gwir yn erbyn 
y byd. 


Crotchet Castle. By the Author of Headlong Hall.—Hookham, 
Old Bond street. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 300. 


We have formerly had occasion to speak in terms of eulogium of 
the writer of this production, in our review of the ‘‘ Misfortunes of 
Elphin,” also from his pen; and we commenced the perusal of the 
work now before us, with the pleasing anticipation of an improval 
on further acquaintance: nor have our hopes, in the main, been 
deceived; the style of ‘‘Crotchet Castle” 1s lively and pleasing; 
the incidents, (with some small allowance for overcolouring,) well 
conceived; the dialogue, which forms the principal ingredient of 
the work, is replete with humor; and, but for the somewhat too 
frequent use of the caricatura and grotesque, we should pronounce 
the volume before us to be the wittiest production that has ap- 
peared for some years. The portraiture of some scenes, indeed, 
are, we think, quite unjustifiable: these strongly illustrate the 
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difference between ridiculing any grade of men or individuals, 
and of attempting to do so: on these points we shall not fail 
to break alance with the satirist. From the heading to his chapters, 
and his, not inapt, quotations, throughout the work, he appears to 
hold Rabelais in great esteem, and there are to be found occa- 
sional passages, in which we can recognize, at least, a very near 
approach to the spirit of the great moral satirist. The novel, if 
such it may be termed, (seeing that it consists almost entirely of 
dialogue,) is made the vehicle for a castigation of some of the 
prevailing follies of the day; and albeit we cannot chime in with 
all the author’s ideas, yet must we confess, that the last is 
frequently well applied. Few persons, we think, will feel at 
a loss to apply the several feigned characters of the dialogue to 
the proper niches allotted to them in the temple of public opinion: 
but, in order to introduce them to our readers, we shall premise, 
that Mr. Mac Crotchet, a retired stockbroker, has purchased a 
“villa” on the banks of the Thames, which said “villa” being 
‘‘castellated,” has furnished the author with the sonorous title 
of ** Crotchet Castle” for his work. 


“ Ebenezer Mac Crotchet, esq. was the London-born offspring of a worthy 
native of the “ north countrie,” who had walked up to London on a commer- 
cial adventure, with all his surplus capital, not very neatly tied up in a not 
very clean handkerchief, suspended over his shoulder from the end of a 
hooked stick, extracted from the first hedge on his pilgrimage; and who, after 
having worked himself a step or two up the ladder of life, had won the virgin 
heart of the only daughter of a highly respectable merchant of Duke’s place, 
with whom he inherited the honest fruits of a long series of ingenuous 
dealings. 

“ Mr. Mac Crotchet had derived from his mother the instinct, and from his 
father the rational principle, of enriching himself at the expense of the rest of 
mankind, by all the recognised modes of accumulation on the windy side of 
the law. After passing many years in the alley, watching the turn of the 
market, and playing many games almost as desperate as that of the soldier of 
Lucullus,* the fear of losing what he had so righteously gained, predominated 
over the sacred thirst of paper-money; his caution got the better of his instinct, 
or rather transferred it from the department of acquisition to that of conserva- 
tion. His friend, Mr. Ramsbottom, the zodiacal mythologist, told him that 
he had done well to withdraw from the region of Uranus or Brahma, the 
Maker, to that of Saturn or Veeshnu, the Preserver, before he fell under the 
eye of Jupiter or Seva, the Destroyer, who might have struck him down at a 
blow. 

“It is said, that a Scotchman returning home, after some years’ residence in 
England, being asked what he thought of the English, answered: “they 
hanna ower muckle sense, but they are an unco braw people to live amang;” 
which would be a very good story, if it were not rendered apocryphal, by the 
incredible circumstance of the Scotchman going back.” 

* * 


* * 


“Tle was desirous to obliterate alike the Hebrew and Caledonian vestiges 
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in his name, and signed himself E. M. Crotchet, which by degrees induced 
the majority of his neighbours to think that his name was Edward Matthew. 
The more effectually to sink the Mac, he christened his villa Crochet Castle, 
and determined to hand down to posterity the honors of Crotchet of Crotchet. 
He found it essential to his dignity to furnish himself with a coat of arms, 
which, after the proper ceremonies, (payment being the principal,) he 
obtained, videlicet: crest, a crotchet rampant, in A sharp: arms, three empty 
bladders, turgescent, to shew how opinions are formed; three bags of gold, 
pendent, to show why they are maintained; three naked swords, tranchant, to 
show how they are administered; and three barbers’ blocks, gaspant, to show 
how they are swallowed.” P. 2. 


But, alas! neither the delights of his villa, nor the study of 
heraldry, sufficed to ward off the approach of the demon of ennui. 
In vain did his rustic neighbours dub him a squire, ‘Squire 
Crotchet of the Castle ;” the tedium of non-occupation gained 
rapidly upon him. 

“But as, though you expel nature with a pitchfork, she will yet always 
come back ;* he could not become, like a true-born English squire, part and 
parcel of the barley-giving earth; he could not find in game-bagging, poacher- 
shooting, trespasser-pounding, footpath-stopping, common-enclosing, rack- 
renting, and all the other liberal pursuits and pastimes which make a country 
gentleman an ornament to the world, and a blessing to the poor; he could not 
find in these valuable and amiable occupations, and in a corresponding range 
of ideas, nearly commensurate with that of the great King Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he was turned out to grass; he could not find in this great variety 
of useful action, and vast field of comprehensive thought, modes of filling up 
his time that accorded with his Caledonian instinct. The inborn love of dis- 
putation, which the excitements and engagements of a life of business had 
smothered, burst forth through the calmer surface of a rural life. He grew as 
fain as Captain Jamy “to hear some airgument betwixt ony tway,” and being 
very hospitable in his establishment, and liberal in his invitations, a numerous 
detachment from the advanced guard of the ‘march of intellect’ often 
marched down to Crotchet Castle.” P. 7. 


Most persons will agree with us, that, in the use of the 
argumentum ad absurdam, our author is powerfully clever; but we 
ask, in the name of decency, what is meant by this attack upon 
the “true-born English squirearchy?” we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it grossly unjust, and totally uncalled for; evil dispo- 
sitions are to be found in all collective grades of society, from the 
most exalted aristocrat to the basest helot. In our conception, 
this splenetic tirade, (for it is no more or less,) is utterly non- 
effective; and we congratulate all honest men, in these precarious 
times, that it isso. But to return to the ‘‘marchers:’’ foremost in the 
van of this ‘advanced guard,” is the Rev. Doctor Folliott, vicar of 
a neighbouring village, ‘‘a gentleman endowed with a tolerable 
stock of learning, an interminable swallow, and an indefatigable 
pair of lungs.” The doctor is a sworn enemy to Scotch metaphy- 
sics, the ‘“‘modern march of intellect,” the ‘‘learned friend and 








Naturam expellas fuyea, tamen usque recurret—Hon. Ep. 1. 10, 2 
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his sixpenny treatises,” and paper currency; and, above all, to the 
claims of the ‘‘modern Athens.” He is introduced to Mr. Mac 
Quedy, the economist, Mr. Skionar, the transcendental poet, Mr. 
Firedamp, the meteorologist, and Lord Bossnowl, son of the Earl 
of Foolincourt, and member for the borough of Rogueingrain. 

After a dialogue, in which the several subjects above enu- 
merated, (including the merits of Thames trout for breakfast,) 
have been learnedly discussed, a water party is proposed and 
agreed upon, nem. con., to the mountains of North Wales. But 
let the author speak for himself, and vindicate, if he can, his 
geography. 

“MR. CROTCHET, JUN. 

“I hope, Mr. Firedamp, you will let your friendship carry you a little 
closer into the jaws of the lion. I am fitting up a flotilla of pleasure boats, 
with spacious cabins, and a good cellar, to carry a choice philosophical party 
up the Thames and Severn, into the Ellesmere canal, where we shall be among 
the mountains of North Wales; which we may climb or not, as we think 
proper; but we will, at any rate, keep our floating hotel well provisioned, and 
we will try to settle all the questions over which a shadow of doubt yet hangs 
in the world of philosophy. 

“MR. FIREDAMP. 


“Out of my great friendship for you, I will certainly go; but I do not 
expect to survive the experiment. 

“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 

“ Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo Delectos Heroas.* 1 
will be of the party, though I must hire an officiating curate, and deprive poor 
Mrs. Folliott, for several weeks, of the pleasure of combing my wig. 

“LORD BOSSNOWL. 


“I hope, if | am to be of the party, our ship is not to be the ship of fools: 
Ile! He! 


“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 
“If you are one of the party, sir, it most assuredly will not: Ha! Ha! 


“LORD BOSSNOWL. 
“Pray sir, what do you mean by Ha! Hal? 


“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 

Precisely, sir, what you mean by He! He! 

“MR. MAC QUEDY, 

“You need not dispute about terms; they are two modes of expressing 
merriment, with or without reason; reason being in no way essential to 
mirth. Noman should ask another why he laughs, or at what, seeing that he 
does not always know, and that, if he does, he is not a ae Samp Uer agent. 


Laughter is an involuntary action of certain muscles, developed in the human 
species by the progress of civilization. The savage never laughs. 





“ Another Tiphys on the waves shall float, 
And chosen heroes freight his glorious boat.” 


Vine. Eel. 1V. 
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“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 


“No, sir, he has nothing to laugh at. Give him Modern Athens, the 
“learned friend,” and the Steam Intellect Society: they will develope his 
muscles.” P. 35. 


Of Mr. Crotchet, jun. it is requisite to say a few words. This 
gentleman, 


“The hope of his name and race, had borne off from Oxford the highest 
academical honors; and who, treading in his father’s footsteps to honor 
and fortune, had, by means of a portion of the old gentleman’s surplus 
capital, made himself a junior partner in the eminent loan-jobbing firm of 
Catchflat and Company. Here, in the days of paper prosperity, he applied 
his science-illumined genius to the blowing of bubb es, the bursting of which 
sent many a poor devil to the jail, the workhouse, or the bottom of the river, 
but left young Crotchet rolling in riches. 

“These riches he had been on the point of doubling, by a marriage with 
the daughter of Mr. Touchandgo, the great banker, when, one foggy morning, 
Mr. Touchandgo and the contents of his till were suddenly reported absent; 
and as the fortune which the young gentleman had intended to marry was not 
forthcoming, this tender affair of the heart was nipped in the bud.” P. 10. 


The affiancée of this worthy, Lady Clarinda, is the Beatrix 
of the motley group; and, as a specimen of her peculiar talent, 
we extract the following dialogue: 


“LADY CLARINDA (to the Captain ). 


“T declare the creature has been listening to all this rigmarole, instead of 
attending to me. Do you ever expect forgiveness? But now that they are 
all talking together, and you cannot make out a word they say, nor they hear 
a word that we say, I will describe the company to you. ‘First, there is the 
old gentleman on my left hand, at the head of the table, who is now leaning 
the other way to talk to my brother. He is a good tempered, half-informed 
person, very unreasonably fond of reasoning, and of reasoning people; people 
that talk nonsense logically: he is fond of disputation himself, when there are 
only one or two, but seldom does more than listen in a large company of 
illuminés. He made a great fortune in the city, and has the comfort of a good 
conscience. He is very hospitable, and is generous in dinners; though 
nothing would induce him to give sixpence to the poor, because he holds 
that all misfortune is from imprudence, that none but the rich ought to marry, 
and that all ought to thrive by honest industry, as he did. He is ambitious of 
founding a family, and of allying himself with nobility; and is thus as willing 
as other grown children, to throw away thousands for a gew-gaw, though he 
would not part with a penny for charity. Next to him is my brother, whom 
you know as wellas Ido. He has finished his education with credit, and as 
he never ventures to oppose me in any thing, I have no doubt he is very 
sensible. He has good manners, is a model of dress, and is reckoned orna- 
mental in all societies. Next to him is Miss Crotchet, my sister-in-law that 
isto be. You see she is rather pretty, and very genteel. She is tolerably 
accomplished, has her table always covered with new novels, thinks Mr. Mac 
(Quedy an oracle, and is extremely desirous to be called “my lady.” Next 
to her is Mr. Firedamp, a very absurd person, who thinks that water is the 
evil principle. Next to him is Mr. Eavesdrop, a man who, by dint of a 
certain something like smartness, has got into good society. He is a sort of 
bookseller’s tool, and coins all his acquaintance in reminiscences and 
sketches of character. I am very shy of him, for fear he should print me, 
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“CAPTAIN FITZCHRUME. 


“Tf he print you in your own likeness, which is that of an angel, you need 
not fear tim. Mf wot ners you in any other, I will cut his throat. But 


“TADY CLARINDA. 


“Next to him is Mr. Henbane, the toxicologist, I think he calls himself. 
He has passed half his life in studying poisons and antidotes. The first thing 
he did on his arrival here, was to kill the cat; and while Miss Crotchet was 
crying over her, he brought her to life again. I am more shy of him than 
the other. 

“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 

“They are two very dangerous fellows, and I shall take care to keep them 
both at a respectful distance. Let us hope that Eavesdrop will sketch off 
Henbane, and that Henbane will poison him for his trouble. 


“LADY CLARINDA. 

“Well, next to him, sits Mr. Mac Quedy, the Modern Athenian, who lays 
down the law about every thing, and therefore may be taken to understand 
every thing. He turns all the affairs of this world into questions of buying 
and selling. He is the Spirit of the Frozen Ocean to every thing like 
romance and sentiment. He condenses their volume of steam into a drop 
of cold water in a moment. He has satisfied me that I am a commodity in 
the market, and that I ought to set myself at a high price. So you see, he 
who would have me, must bid for me. 


“ CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 
“] shall discuss that point with Mr. Mac Quedy. 


“ LADY CLARINDA. 
“Not a word for your life. Our flirtation is our own secret. Let it 
remain so. 
“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 


“Flirtation, Clarinda! Is that all that the most ardent— 


“ LADY CLARINDA. 

“Now, don’t be rhapsodical here. Next to Mr. Mac Quedy is Mr. 
Skionar, a sort of poetical philosopher, a curious compound of the intense and 
the mystical. He abominates all the ideas of Mr. Mac Quedy, and settles 
every thing by sentiment and intuition. 

“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME, 

“Then, I say, he is the wiser man. 


* LADY CLARINDA. 


“They are two oddities, but a little of them is amusing, and I like to hear 
them dispute. So you see I am in training for a philosopher myself. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 

“Any philosophy, for heaven's sake, but the pound-shilling-and-pence 

philosophy of Mr. Mac Queedy.” oe hoa 
. . > e 
“ LADY CLARINDA, 

“ Next to Mr. Skionar, sits Mr. Chainmail, a good-looking young gentleman, 
as you see, with very antiquated tastes. He is fond of old poetry, and is 
something of a poet himself. He is deep in monkish literature, and holds that 
the best state of society was that of the twelfth century, when nothing was 
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going forward but fighting, feasting, and raying, which he says are the three 
great purposes for which man was made. He laments bitterly over the 
inventions of gunpowder, steam, and gas, which he says have ruined the 
world. He lives within two or three miles, and has a large hall, adorned 
with rusty pikes, shields, helmets, swords, and tattered banners, and furnished 
with yew-tree chairs, and two long old worm-eaten oak tables, where he dines 
with all his household, after the fashion of his favorite age. He wants us all to 
dine with him, and I believe we shall go. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 
“That will be something new at any rate. 


“TADY CLARINDA. 


“Next to him is Mr. Toogood, the co-operationist, who will have neither 
fighting nor praying; but wants to parcel out the world into squares like a 
chess-board, with a community on each, raising everything for one another, 
with a great steam-engine to serve them in common for tailor and hosier, 
kitchen and cook. 

“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 


“He is the strangest of the set, so far. 
“LADY CLARINDA. 


“This brings us to the bottom of the table, where sits my humble servant, 
Mr. Crotchet the younger. I ought not to describe him. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 
“T entreat you do. 
“TADY CLARKINDA. 


“Well, I really have very little to say in his favor. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 


“‘T do not wish to hear any thing in his favor; and I rejoice to hear you 
say so, because— 
“LADY CLARINDA. 


“Do not flatter yourself. If I take him, it will be to please my fatltr, 
and to have a town and country house, and plenty of servants, and a carriage 
and an opera-box, and make some of my acquaintance who have married for 
love, or for rank, or for any thing but money, die for envy of my jewels. You 
do not think I would take him for himself. Why he is very smooth and 
spruce, as far as his dress goes; but as to his face, he looks as if he had 
tumbled headlong into a volcano, and been thrown up again among the 
cinders.” 

* ” * * 

“Next to him is Sir Simon Steeltrap, of Steeltrap Lodge, member for Crouch- 
ing-Curtown, Justice of Peace for the county, and lord of the united manors of 
Springgun-and-Treadmill; a great preserver of game and public morals. By 

ministering the laws which he assists in making, he disposes, at his 
pleasure, of the land and its live stock, including all the two-legged varieties, 
with and without feathers, in a circumference of several miles round Steeltrap 
Lodge. He has enclosed commons and woodlands; abolished cottage-gar- 
dens; taken the village cricket-ground into his own park, out of pure 
to the sanctity of Sunday; shut up footpaths and alehouses, (all but those 
which belong to his electioneering friend, Mr. Quassia, the brewer;) put down 
fairs and fiddlers; committed many poachers; shot a few; convicted one third 
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of the peasantry; suspected the rest; and passed nearly the whole of them 
through a who bp of prison discipline, which has finished their 
education at the expense of the county. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 


“He is somewhat out of his element here: among such a diversity of 
opinions he will hear some he will not like. 


“TaDY CLARINDA. 


“Tt was rather ill-judged in Mr. Crotchet to invite him today. But the art 
of assorting company is above these parvenus. They invite a certain number 
of persons without my My eH they harmonize with each other. Between 
Sir Simon and you is the Reverend Doctor Folliott. He is said to be an 
excellent scholar, and is fonder of books than the majority of his cloth; he is 
very fond, also, of the good things of this world. He is of an admirable 
temper, and says rude things in a pleasant half-earnest manner, that nobody 
can take offence with. And next to him again is one Captain Fitzchrome, 
who is very much in love with a certain person that does not mean to have 
any thing to say to him, because she can better her fortune by taking some- 
body else. 

“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 

“ And next to him again is the beautiful, the accomplished, the witty, the 
fascinating, the tormenting, Lady Clarinda, who traduces herself to the said 
Captain by assertions which it would drive him crazy to believe. 


“ LADY CLARINDA. 
“Well, I will tell you a secret: I am writing a novel. 


“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 

“A novel! 

“LADY CLARINDA. 

“Yes, a novel. And I shall get a little finery by it: trinkets and fal-lals, 
which I cannot get from papa. You must know I had been reading several 
fashionable novels, the fashionable this, and the fashionable that; and | thought 
to myself, why I can do better than any of these myself. So I wrote a 
chapter or two, and sent them as a specimen to Mr. Puffall, the bookseller, 
telling him they were to be a part of the fashionable something or other, and 
he offered me, I will not say how much, to finish it in three volumes, and let 
him pay all the newspapers for recommending it as the work of a lady of 


quality, who had made very free with the characters of her acquaintance. 
“CAPTAIN FITZCHROME. 
“Surely you have not done so? 
“LADY CLARINDA. 


“Oh, no! I leave that to Mr. Eavesdrop. But Mr. Puffall made it a 
condition that I should let him say so.” P. 78. 


Our author seems to forego no opportunity of evincing his 
dislike of the “country gentleman:” their tastes and pursuits 
probably do not culsickds with his own: but here he appears to 
confound the mere country squire, and the man of genius and 
research, in one sweeping tirade of indiscriminate ridicule: for our 
parts, we should rejoice to see a few more Chainmails, a few more 
personages attached to the twelfth, or, indeed, to any other cen- 
tury: the Stukelys of the last age, the Chalmers, the Meyricks, 
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and the Wm. Owen Pughes of our time, whose elaborate research 
has rescued our history from the confusion and uncertainty which 
disfigured it: their names, we repeat it, will go down to posterity, 
when Crotchet Castle, and its author, shall have sunk to that 
oblivion “from which no novelist returns.” 

After a side blow at “the learned friend’s” (Brougham’s) charity 
commissioners, the novels of ‘the great enchanter” are brought on 
the tapis. 

“LADY CLARINDA. 

“The great enchanter has made me learn many things which I should 
never have dreamed of studying, if they had not come to me in the form of 
amusement. : 

“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 

“What enchanter is that? There are two enchanters: he of the north, and 

he of the south. 
“MR. TRILLO. 

“ Rossini? 

“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 

‘Aye, there is another enchanter. But I mean the great enchanter of 
Covent Garden: he who, for more than a quarter of a century, has produced 
two pantomimes a year, to the delight of children of all ages; including 
myself at all ages. ‘That is the enchanter forme. I am for the pantomimes. 
All the northern enchanter’s romances put together, would not furnish 
materials for half the southern enchanter’s pantomimes. 


“ LADY CLARINDA. 
“Surely you do not class literature with pantomime? 


“THE REV. DR. FOLLIOTT. 

“Tn these cases, Ido. They are both one, with a slight difference. The 
one is the literature of pantomime, the other is the pantomime of literature. 
There is the same variety of character, the same diversity of story, the same 
copiousness of incident, the same research into costume, the same display of 
heraldry, falconry, minstrelsy, scenery, monkery, witchery, devilry, robbery, 
poachery, piracy, fishery, gipsy-astrology, demonology, architecture, fortifica- 
tion, castrametation, navigation; the same running base of love and battle. 
The main difference is, that the one set of amusing fictions is told in music 
and action; the other in all the worst dialects of the English language. As 
to any sentence worth remembering, any moral or political truth, any thing 
having a tendency, however remote, to make men wiser or better, to make 
them think, to make them ever think of thinking; they are both precisely 
alike: nuspiam, neguaquam, nullibi, nullimodis.” P. 163. 


The party now moored their pinnaces in the Vale of Llan- 
gollen, by the aqueduct of Pontycysyllty, and determined to pro- 
ceed, and employ some days in inspecting the scenery of Merioneth- 
shire, the land of all that is beautiful in nature, and all that is lovel 
in woman. It is in this neighbourhood that Miss Saiasitidh 
Touchandgo, the forsaken of the junior Crotchet, has taken up 
her abode ‘‘as the inmate of a solitary farm in one of the deep 
vallies under the cloudcapt summits of Meirion, comforting her 
wounded spirit with air and exercise, rustic cheer, music, painting, 
poetry, and the prattle of the little Ap Llymrys.” She has received 
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a letter from her father, the runaway banker, who has succeeded 
in establishing a thriving bank at Dotandcarryonetown, state of 
Apodidraskiana, in the United States. He remarks, 


“The people here know very well that I ran away from London; but the 
most of them have run away from some place or other ; and they have a great 
respect for me, because they think I ran away with something worth taking, 
which few of them had the luck or the wit to do. This gives them confidence 
in my resources, at the same time that, as there is nothing portable in the 
settlement except my own notes, they have no fear that I shall run away with 
them. They know I am thoroughly conversant with the principles of bank- 
ing, and as they have plenty of industry, no lack of eee ee and abundance 
of land, they wanted nothing but capital to organize a flourishing settlement; 
and this capital I have manufactured to the extent required, at the expense of 
a small importation of pens, ink, and paper, and two or three inimitable 
copper-plates. I have abundance here of all good things, a good conscience 
included; for I really cannot see that I have done any wrong. This was my 

ition: I owed half a million of money; and I had a trifle in my pocket. 
t was clear that this trifle could never find its way to the right owner. The 
question was, whether I should keep it, and live like a gentleman; or hand it 
over to lawyers and commissioners of bankruptcy, and die like a dog ona 
dunghill. If I could have thought that the said lawyers, &c., had a better 
title to it than myself, I might have hesitated; but, as such title was not 
apparent to my satisfaction, I decided the question in my own favor; the 
right owners, as I have already said, being out of the question altogether. I 
have always taken scientific views of morals and politics, a habit from which [ 
derive much comfort under existing circumstances. 

“T hope you adhere to your music, though I cannot hope again to accom- 
pany your harp with my flute. My last andante movement was too forte for 
those whom it took by surprise. Let not your allegro vivace be damped by 
young Crotchet’s desertion, which, though I have not heard it, I take for 
granted. He is, like myself, a scientific politician, and has an eye as keen as 
a needle, to his own interest. He has had good luck so far, and is gorgeous 
in the spoils of many gulls; but I think the Polar Basin and Walrus 
Company will be too much for him yet. There has been a splendid outlay on 
credit, and he is the only man, of the original parties concerned, of whom his 
majesty’s sheriffs could give any account. P.191. 


Through the help of the usual episodes, viz. a lake, a precipice, 
a ruimed castle, &c., in such cases made and provided, Mr. 
Chainmail contrives to fall in love with Miss Susannah Touchandgo; 
and the upshot is, of course, a marriage, and installation of the 
bride, in Chainmail hall. To the lovers of hair-breadth escapes 
and precipice horrors, we recommend the perusal of the fourteenth 
chapter; as for ourselves, we prefer the well drawn scene of Welsh 
hospitality exhibited in the cottage of the worthy Mr. Ap Llymry. 


“The children ran out to meet their dear Miss Susan, jumped all round 
her, and asked what was become of her hat. A Llymry came out in great 
haste, and invited Mr. Chainmail to walk in and dine: Mr. Chainmail did not 
wait to be asked twice. In a few minutes the whole party, Miss Susan and 
Mr. Chainmail, Mr. and Mrs. Ap Llymry, and progeny, were seated over a 
clean homespun tablecloth, ornamentéd with fowls and bacon, a pyramid of 
potatoes, another of cabbage, which Ap Llymry said ‘was poiled with the 
pacon, and as coot as marrow,’ a bowl of milk for the children, and an 
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immense brown jug of foaming ale, with which Ap Llymry seemed to delight 
in filling the horn of his new guest. 

“Shall we describe the spacious apartment, which was at once kitchen, 
hall, and dining-room,—the large dark rafters, the pendent bacon and onions, 
the strong old oaken furniture, the bright and trimly arranged utensils? Shall 
we describe the cut of Ap Llymry’s coat, the colour and tie of his neckcloth, 
the number of buttons at his knees,—the structure of Mrs. Ap Llymry’s 
cap, having mga over the ears, which were united under the chin, setting 
forth especially whether the bond of union were a pin or a ribbon? We 
shall leave this tempting field of interesting expatiation to those whose brains 
are high-pressure steam engines for spinning prose by the furlong, to be 
trumpeted in paid-for paragraphs in the quack’s corner of newspapers; 
modern literature having attained the honorable distinction of sharing with 
blacking and Macassar oil, the space which used to be monopolized by 
razor-strops and the lottery; whereby that very enlightened community, the 
reading public, is tricked into the perusal of much exemplary nonsense; 
though the few who see through the trickery have no reason to complain, 
since as ‘good wine needs no bush,’ so, ex vi oppositi, these bushes of venal 
panegyric point out very clearly that the things they celebrate are not worth 
reading. 

“The party dined very comfortably in a corner most remote from the fire; 
and Mr. Chainmail very soon found his head swimming with two or three 
horns of ale, of a potency to which even he was unaccustomed. After dinner, 
Ap-Llymry made him finish a bottle of mead, which he willingly accepted, 
both as an excuse to remain, and as a drink of the dark ages, which he had 
no doubt was a genuine brewage, from uncorrupted tradition. 

“So passed the time till evening, when Mr. Chainmail moved to depart. 
But it turned out on inquiry, that he was some miles from his inn, that the 
way was intricate, and that he must not make any difficulty about accepting 
the farmer’s hospitality till morning. The evening set in with rain: the fire 
was found agreeable; they drew around it. The young lady made tea; and 
afterwards, from time to time, at Mr. Chainmail’s special request, delighted his 
ear with passages of ancient music. Then came a supper of lake trout, fried 
on the spot, and thrown, smoking hot, from the pan to the plate. Then came 
a brewage, which the farmer called his nightcap, of which he insisted on 
Mr. Chainmail’s taking his full share. After which, the gentleman remem- 
bered nothing, till he awoke, the next morning, to the pleasant consciousness, 
that he was under the same roof with one of the most fascinating creatures 
under the canopy of heaven.” P. 234. 


As a specimen of poetry interspersed in scraps throughout the 
work, we quote the following ballad, from page 243: 


“LLYN Y DREIDDIAD VRAWD. 


“THE POOL OF THE DIVING FRIAR. 


«“ GwENWYNWYN withdrew from the feasts of his hall: 
He slept very little, he prayed not at all: 
He — and wandered, and studied alone, 


An 


sought, night and day, the philosopher's stone. 
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“He foend it at length, and he made its first proof 
By rurmang to gold all the lead of bis roof: 
Thee be boaght some magnanimous herves, all are. 
Who lived but to smute and be smitten for hure. 


© With these, on the plains bike a torrent he broke; 

He filled the whole country with fame and with smoke; 
He killed all the swime, and he broached all the wine; 
He drove off the sheep, and the beeves, and the hime ; 


“He took castles and towns; he cut short limbs and hives; 
He made orphans and widows of children and wives; 
This course many years he tnumphantly ran, 

And did mischief enough to be called a great man. 


“ When, at last, he had gained all for which he had striven, 
He bethought him of buying a pemport to heaven; 
Good and great as he was, yet he did not well know 
How soen, or which way, his great spirit might go. 


“He sought the grey friars, who, beside a wild stream, 
Refected their frames on a pmumutive scheme ; 
The gravest and wisest Gwenwynwyn found out, 
All lonely and ghostly, and angling for trout, 


“Below the white dash of a mighty cascade, 
Where a pool of the stream, a deep restung-place made, 
And rock-rooted oaks stretched their branches on high 
The friar stood musing, and throwing his fly. 


“To him said Gwenwynwyn: ‘Hold, father, here's store 
. For the good of the church, and the good of the poor; 
Then he gave him the stone; but, ere more he could speak, 
Wrath came on the friar, so holy and meek: 


“He had stretched forth his hand to receive the red gold, 
And he thought himself mocked by Gwenwynwyn ‘the Bold; 
And im scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver, 

He jerked it immediately into the river. 


“ Gwenwynwyn, aghast, not a syllable spake; 
The philosopher’ $ stone made a duck and a drake : 
Two systems of circles a moment was seen, 
And the stream smoothed them off, as they never had been. 


“ Gwenwynwyn regained, and uplifted his voice: 

‘Ob friar, grey friar, full rash was thy choice; 

The stone, the good stone, which away thou hast thrown, 
Was the stone of all stones, the philosopher’ s stone!’ 


“The friar looked pale, when his error he knew; 
The friar looked red, and the friar looked blue ; 
And heels over head, from the point of a rock, 
He plunged, without stopping to pull off his frock. 
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“Tle dived very deep, bat he dived all im vain, 
. The prize he had sieghted be uand not ace 
Many umes did the frrar his diviz Ae TeOew, 
And deeper and deeper the river stl grew 


“Gwenwynwyn gazed long, of his senses im dou 
To see the grey fiiar a diver so stout: 
Then sadly and slowly hrs eastie he sought, 
And teR the fhar div ins, | tke cdabohick dh Straught 
“CGwenwynwyr fell sack with alarm and despite, 
Died, and went to the devil, the very same night: 
The magnanimous herves he held 2 has pay, 
Sacked his castle, and marched with the plunder away 


“ No knell on the silence of miinight was roll’d, 
For the flight of the son Lat Gwe rwrnwyn the Bold 
The brethren, unfeed, let the mighty ghost pass, 
Withou PraYing & prayer, OF NtOAMAE a Mass 


“The friar haun ted ever beside the dark stream; 
The philosopher ‘> stome was his thought and his dream 
And, dav after day, ever head under heels 
He dived all the time he could spare from tus meals 


“He dived, a ned he adh ved, to the ¢ “ad of his da Avs, 

As the peasants off witness'd wath fear 2 a AMALeE } 
The mad friar’s diving-place long was their theme, 
And no plummet can fathom that pool of the stream 


“And sull, when hght clouds on the midnight winds nde, 
If by moonlight you stray on the lone riverside, 
The chost of the fnar may be seen diving the me, 
With head in the water, and heels in the aiz 


The ‘told Eaglish festivities” of Chainmail hall, are interrupted 
by a visit from Captain ** Swing,” which affords occasion for some 
pithy remarks from Dr. Folliott, applicable to the political cireum- 
stances of the d ay. 

We have no space for further extracts, or we could quote many 
other passages in support of the favorable opinion we have 
advanced of ‘Crotchet Castle,” as a work replete with original 
thought and humorous delineation of character. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties ; Ulustrated by 
Anecdotes. Vol. U. Charles Knight, Pall Mall. 


We have seen but few works, among modern publications, pos- 


sessing so useful a tendency as this admirable volume. We have 
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elsewhere had occasion to speak of its worth, when reviewing the 
first volume,* nor does the appearance of the second incline us 
to alter our opinion of its merits. To the student, who is 
endeavouring to surmount the difficulties, which more or less 
will embarrass the progress of all who are in pursuit of know- 
ledge, this must be an invaluable work. Here are instances 
produced, under circumstances the most depressing, in occu- 
pations the most unpropitious, and over impediments the 
most formidable, genius has triumphed, and learning has pro- 
gressed. The unconquerable perseverance which triumphs over 
the disappointments and discouragements that too often are the 
stumbling-blocks over which genius and talent fall, to rise no 
more, is displayed with a spirit of philosophic philanthropy that 
must make a deep impression on the ardent and anticipating, and 
hold out the most encouraging prospect to the dissatisfied and 
despairing disciple of learning. When enthusiasm is the most 
prominent feature in the human intellect, it sometimes rises supe- 
rior to all the disadvantages thrown in its progress; but too often, 
from the effects of some cruel disappointment starting up in the 
full career of its success or anticipation, it sinks into the most 
unbearable of all human evils—aberration of mind, or degenerates 
into the most pitiable of all maladies—mental imbecility. A per- 
severing energy will always triumph when there is sufficient genius 
to direct its progress, but that ardent enthusiasm which generally 
accompanies a powerful genius, will often sink under difficulties, 
which perseverance of a patient and enduring character would 
have enabled it to surmount. Let all those who are eager to pos- 
sess the advantages of learning, and yet would acknowledge them- 
selves incapable of enduring the disappointments that may await 
them; and let those possessing intellectual gifts, perhaps of a high 
order, be not cast down by the discouragements that bar their 
progress, but learn from the numerous instances produced in these 
volumes, that, to persevere, is invariably to prosper. 

In ° The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” many ex- 
traordinary instances of self-improvement are produced, among 
which are some, who, from the splendor of their talents, or the 
sublimity of their genius, reflect a glory upon the country of their 
birth,—our own “ Wild Wallia.” Yet how few are they in com- 
pam with the almost innumerable self-taught geniuses, whose 
lomes were among the mountains of Cambria, but whose fame sel- 
dom proceeded beyond the boundary of their native hills. Wales 
is peculiarly characterized by the advances in the paths of science 
and learning, made by the humblest of her children. In some 
respects there is an assimilation between the peasantry of the 
Highland districts of Scotland and those of Wales; similar 
impulses, acting with a similar degree of power, and developing 


* Cambrian Quarterly, vol. ii, p- 234. 
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that moral principle which gives to the human breast a desire of 
intellectual advancement. 


From the illustrious men connected in any degree with the 
honour and glory of Cambria, who have found a biographer in the 
author of this cleverly written volume, we shall select the cele- 
brated William Edwards, whose works are imperishable monu- 
ments of his abilities as an architect and engineer. He was born 
in the parish of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire, in the year 1719. 
Self-taught in every thing, except the acquirements of reading 
and writing his native language, he became a most important 
acquisition to the country that gave him birth. Even at an early 
age he excelled in the humble object of repairing stone fences; 
his workmanship was marked by a degree of expertness and skill 
which no other labourer possessed ; it attracted the attention of 
the farmers and gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the daily 
labour of young Edwards enabled him to increase the comforts 
of his widowed mother, and her family, of which he was the 
youngest. The knowledge which became afterwards of so much 
value to him, was founded upon observation and experiments. 
He advanced, step by step, gaining more confidence as he pro- 
ceeded, and learning the mysteries of masonry and architecture by 
continual practice and constant use of the materials used in his 
profession. From building stone fences, he was not long before 
he erected a house; succeeding in that, he undertook to build a 
mill, and that gave him an insight into many of the secrets of his 
art. But it was not before his twenty-seventh year that he at- 
tempted any of those extraordinary efforts of architectural skill 
which marked him as an original genius of the highest order,—an 
example for succeeding generations to profit by. 

“Through his native parish,” says the author, “in which he still continued 
to reside, flowed the river called the Jaff, which, following a southern course, 
flows at last into the estuary of the Severn. It was proposed to throw a 
bridge over this river in a particular spot, in the parish of Eg wysilan, where it 
crossed the line of an intended road; but, to this design, difficulties of a 
somewhat formidable nature presented themselves, owing both to the great 
breadth of the water, and the frequent swellings to which it was ar 
Mountains covered with wood, rose to a considerable height from both its 
banks, which first attracted and detained every approaching cloud, and then 
sent down its collected discharge in torrents into the river. Edwards, how- 
ever, undertook the task of constructing the proposed bridge, though it was 
the first work of the kind in which he ever had engaged RUBS in the 
year 1746, he set to work, and in due time completed a very light and elegant 
bridge, of three arches; which, notwithstanding it was the work of both an 
entirely self-taught, and an equally untravelled artist, was acknowledged to be 
superior to anything of the kind in Wales. So far his success had been as 
perfect as could have been desired, but his undertaking was far from being 
yet finished. He had both, through himself and his friends, given security 
that the work should stand for seven years, and, for the first two years and a 
half of this term, all went on well; there then occurred a flood of extraordinary 
magnitude; not only the torrents came down from the mountains, in their 


accustomed channels, but they brought along with them trees Py the largest 
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size, which they had torn up by the roots, and these detached, as they floated 
along by the middle piers of the new bridge, formed a dam there; the waters 
accumulated behind, which at length burst from their confinement, and swept 
away the whole structure. This was no light misfortune in any way to poor 
Edwards, but he did not suffer himself to be disheartened by it, and imme- 
diately proceeded, as his contract bound him to do, to the erection of another 
bridge, in the room of the one that had been destroyed. He now deter- 
mined, however, to adopt a very magnificent idea—to span the whole width 
of the river, namely, by a single arch, of the unexampled magnitude of 140 
feet, from pier to pier. He finished the erection of this stupendous arch in 
1751, and had oilby to add the parapets, when he was doomed once more to 
behold his bridge sink into the water, over which he had raised it ; the extra- 
ordinary weight of the masonry having forced up the keystones, and of course 
at once deprived the arch of what sustained its equipoise. Heavy as was this 
second disappointment to the “— of the young architect, it did not shake 
his courage any more than the former had done: the reconstruction of his 
bridge, for the third time, was immediately begun with unabated spirit and 
confidence. Still determined to adhere to his last plan, of a single arch, he 
had now thought of an ingenious contrivance for diminishing the enormous 
weight which had formerly forced the keystone out of its place; in each of the 
large masses of masonry called the haunches of the bridge, being the parts 
immediately above the two extremities of the arch, he opened three cylindrical 
holes, which not only relieved the central part of the structure from all over- 
pressure, but greatly improved its general appearance, in point of lightness 
and elegance. The bridge, with this improvement, was finished in 1755, 
having occupied the architect about nine years in all, and it has stood ever 
since. 


“This bridge over the Taff, commonly called the New Bridge, and by the 
Welsh, Pont y Pridd, was, at the time of its erection, the largest stone arch 
known to exist in the world ; before its erection, the Rialto at Venice, the span 
of which was only ninety-eight feet, was entitled, as Mr. Malkin remarks, to 
this distinction among bridges, unless indeed we are to include the famous 
aqueduct bridge at Alcantara, near Lisbon, consisting in all of thirty-five 
arches, the eighth of which is rather more than 108 feet in width, and 227 in 
height. The bridge in Alcantara was finished in 1732. Since the erection 
of this bridge over the Taff, several other stone arches of extraordinary dimen- 
sions have been built, both in our own country, and in France. Such, for 
instance, as the five composing the splendid Pont de Neuilly, over the Seine, 
near Paris, the span of each of which is 128 feet; the central arch of the 
bridge, over the same river, at Mantes, which is of the same dimensions; the 
[sland bridge, as it is called, over the Liffey, near Dublin, which is a single 
arch of 106 feet in width; the bridge over the Tees, at Winston, in Yorkshire, 
w hich is also a single arch of 108 feet, nine inches wide, and which was built 
in 1762, by John Johnson, a common mason, at a cost of only £500 ; and the 
nine elliptical arches, each of 120 feet span, forming the magnificent Waterloo 
bridge, over the Thames, at London. But no one of these great works rival,* 
in respect of dimensions, the arch constructed by Edwards. The bridge over 
the Taff, we may add, rises to the height of thirty-five feet above the water, 
and is the segment of a circle of 170 feet in diameter. Buttressed as it is, at 


--— 





* A bridge is, however, being built at Chester, which is the largest single 
arch in the world, being 200 feet span. A bridge over the Severn, lately built 


in Gloucester, is 150 feet span, and the arches of the new London bridge are 
larger than that of Pont y Pridd. 
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each extremity, by lofty mountains, while the water flows in full tide beneath 
it, its aspect, as it is seen rising into the air, may well be conceived to be par- 
ticularly striking and grand. 

“This bridge which is looked upon as a wonder to this day, spread the 
fame of Edwards over all the country. He afterwards built many other 
bridges in South Wales, several of which consisted also of single arches of 
considerable width, although in no case approaching to that of the arch over 
the ‘Taff. One which he erected over the lawy, near Swansea, had a span of 
eighty feet; another at Llandovery, in Caermarthenshire, was eighty-four feet 
wide ; and a third, Wychtree bridge, over the Iawy, was of the width of ninety- 
five feet. All the bridges that Edwards built, after his first attempt, have 
their arches formed of segments of much larger circles than he ventured to try 
in that case, and the roads over them are consequently much flatter, a conve- 
nience which amply compensates for their inferiority in point of imposing 
appearance. He found his way to this improvement entirely by his own 
experience and sagacity; as indeed he may be said to have done to all the 
knowledge he possessed in his art. Even his principles of common masonry, 
he used himself to declare, he had learned chiefly from his studies among the 
ruins of an old Gothic castle in his native parish. In bridge building, the 
three objects which he always strove to attain, in the highest possible degree, 
were,—first, durability; secondly, freedom for the passage of the water under 
the bridge; and, lastly, ease of traffic over it. 

“Tn commencing architect, Edwards did not abandon the business of his 
forefathers; he was likewise a farmer to the end of his life. Nay, such was 
his unwearied activity, that, not satisfied with his weekday labours in these 
two capacities, he also officiated on Sundays as pastor to an Independent con- 
gregation, having been regularly ordained to that office, when he was about 
thirty years of age, and holding it tillhis death. He ang the usual salary 
from his congregation, considering it right that they should support their 
minister; but, instead of putting the money into his own pocket, he returned 
it all, and often much more, in charity to the poor. He always preached in 
Welsh, although early in life he had also made himself acquainted with the 
English language ; having embraced the opportunity of acquiring it under the 
tuition of a blind old schoolmaster, in whose house he once lodged for a short 
time, while doing some work at the county town of Cardiff. Te is said to 
have shewn all his characteristic assiduity of application in this effort, and to 
have made a corresponding rapid progress.” 

“This ingenious and worthy man died in 1789, in the seventieth year of 
his age, leaving a family of six children, of whom his eldest son, David, 
became also an eminent architect and bridge builder, although he had no other 
instruction in his profession than what his father had given him. David’s 
eldest son is also said to have inherited the genius of his father and his 
grandfather.” 


We make no apology for the length of our extract; the interest 
of the subject must render such unnecessary ; and in conclusion 
we must observe, that, besides the excellence of the matter it 
contains, this unpretending little volume is embellished with beau- 
tifully engraved portraits of Watt, the engineer, Barry, the artist, 
and of Sir Richard Arkwright, the ingenious inventor of the 
machine used in cotton manufactures; and possesses the advantage 
of being one of the cheapest volumes that has been produced in 
this age of cheap literature. 
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Views in Wales, Nos. ll. to V. Jones, Finsbury square, London. 


[x examining the more recent numbers of these Views, we are of the 
same opinion as that expressed by us in our Magazine of January, 
namely, they are superior to existing publications of a similar kind ; 
and, what is of general importance,—in cheapness; but, while we so 
decidedly praise this work, we must be understood to do so compara- 
tively. During a cursory examination of numbers II. to V. 
we shall have faults to point out, for we propose to enter 
into the scrutiny with strictness; so that, if our well intended 
advice be received in the same spirit with which it is proffered, we 
expect to see the future numbers free from several minor blemishes 
with which some of them have hitherto been most decidedly 
disfigured. 

As long, indeed, as the crowded beauties of our British alps are 
reduced by the engraver to so diminutive a parallelogram as three 
inches by five, it will be totally impossible to render any thing like 
justice to the fine drawings of Mr, Gastineau; and we venture to 
affirm, that there is not one of the artists employed in engraving a 
plate of any single specimen in the work, who has not anticipated 
this observation, nay more, who has not been conscious that, in 
working to so small a scale, he was exerting his skill rather in 
disparagement, than in embellishment of the pattern drawing.— 
The first view m No. II. is 


Beddgelert, in Carnarvonshire, 


and, generally speaking, a clever representation of one of nature’s 
most splendid retreats, but, to us, the mountain in the background 
appears too distant and indistinct, the left central ground is also 
too highly cultivated, or rather too intersected with fences, unless 
enclosures have been made there within the last four years. On 
the right, beyond the bridge, is Bond street, and a very good 
Street it is, if neatness and comfort constitute goodness. Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of Bryn Tirion, built, and we believe christened, 
this same Bond street. There is a smack of the whimsical in its 
nomenclature, and we must refer inquirers on that head to the 
respected proprietor. The foreground of Beddgelert, as is the 
case throughout the work, is unexceptionably good. 


Llyn Idwal, Carnarvonshire. 


This is very grand, and its legendary interest, as in Beddgelert, 
to us who delight in imaginative ramblings, contribute not a little 
to enhance its romantic impression on the eye. Cwm Idwal 
is traditionally pointed out as the place where Prince Idwal, 
the son of Owain Gwynedd, was murdered by a confidant, 
to whose care the father had intrusted him. Broughton has 
written some very beautiful lines on the story, but the poet 
assuredly has not succeeded better than the painter; the im- 
mensely lofty gloomy rocks, chiefly in shade; the contrasted light 
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thrown strongly on a part of this craggy domain; a similarly con- 
trasted sky; the mountain prills tumbling over the ledges, glittering 
like so many wreaths of diamonds; Llynidwal at the bottom, black 
and shining, with dim reflexions, so like nature; even the birds 
and cows are worth especial notice, so different from the touches 
of inferior artists. There is ‘a pretty little cow,” with her glossy 
black coat, and ray of light upon her horn, alone sufficient to 
remind us ofa May morning ; and there are two sheep, very humble 
in themselves, that add much to the general effect of the en- 
graving: we doubt whether Mr, Gastineau ever more happily suc- 
ceeded. The engraver of Beddgelert, and Llyn Idwal, is Mr. 
J. Varrall. 
Tre Madoc, Carnarvonshire, 


With its spire rising in puny similitude to the sharp summits of 
Moel Hebog, to the right beyond it ; Tan yr Allt, under the wood, 
above the church, is a sweet little object, which, with the road 
winding on the left, round the rock, and the other objects in view, 
produce a very charming landscape. The drawing is taken from 
Morva lodge. Everybody has heard of the late Mr. Maddockes, a 
man of undoubted scientific acquirement, and strong natural 
abilities, and a sort of modern Prospero in buildings, and other 
gigantic undertakings. Tre Madoc is a place solely of his 
creation: to those who may not have heard of this enterprising 
man, some idea can be given of the nature of his operations, by 
remarking that, previous to an embankment against the sea, 
formed by him, the flood-tide rose so high as to inundate the entire 
flat seen in the picture. By the by, the engraver has not been over 
felicitous in some of his figures: query, is the leading animal, 
before the peasant on horseback, a cow or a sheep ? 


Rhaiadr Di, Merionethshire. 


There is a glow about this engraving that betokens good sport to 
the disciples of honest old Isaac, who are fly-fishing in the pool 
below the waterfall. Perhaps the reader will exclaim, ‘‘God wot 
this is no criticism!” but with us, who make our own flies, from 
the gaudy dragon to the finest gnat, the digression is unavoidable. 
The hanging and crowded foliage in which Rhaiadyr Dd is embo- 
somed, give to it a richer appearance than many of the waterfalls 
in Wales possess: around them there is a sterility—a desola- 
tion, which, though combining a very strong character, is not 
to us so pleasing as the style in this engraving, where the mass of 
clustering foliage is exceedingly well done: the hand of taste is 
plainly discoverable in the way the light and shade are thrown on 
the trees in the foreground, and also to the left in the middle 
distance. The engraver of Tre Madoc and Rhaiadyr Dd is Mr. 
H. Adlard. 

Flint. 

In scenic effect, we do not perceive any thing interesting in 

this engraving ; its execution, as a specimen of the arts, is credita- 
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ble : perhaps we may qualify the above remark with an exception ; 
we allude to the long narrow neck of land in the extreme distance. 
This land comprises the hundred of Worrall, and, by jutting out 
far into the sea, it divides the rivers Dee and Mersey. Mr. 
Gastineau has, with good judgment, introduced small craft going 
up the former river to Chester, and a much larger vessel bound up 
the Mersey. We are to suppose the large vessel bound for Liver- 
pool, and therefore it conveys to the observer a very just idea of 
distance. The foreground, in our impression, is bold and clear. 


Flint Castle. 


We have no observation to make regarding this engraving, fur- 
ther than it is well executed, and a faithful picture. But, when we 
view its gloomy ruins, our mind naturally reverts to the scene of 
treachery enacted within its walls; of course we allude to the 
betrayal of King Richard Il., by Percy of Northumberland, into 
the hands of the duke of Lancaster. Alas! where is the moulder- 
ing remain of Norman power in Wales, which is not connected and 
disgraced with some story shocking to humanity? Mr. 8. Lacy is 
the engraver of Flint, and of the castle. 


Llanrwst Bridge, Denbighshire. 


In our copy this is, by many degrees, the best engraving in 
No. Ill. The elegant bridge in the foreground, the view up the 
river through its arches, the little church to the right, and the 
towering hills in the distance, form a specimen very characteristic 
of North Welsh scenery. Of this bridge, built by Inigo Jones, and 
its indisputable claim to true geometrical construction, we may 
remark, en passant, that we shall, in some future number, make 
further mention. We are now collecting materials for a Life of 
Inigo, who, we have good reason to believe, was a native of Wales: 
by this allusion we hope to imbue our countrymen with an anxiety 
to see native talent properly recorded and appreciated. The most 
trifling information, well authenticated, in connexion with this 
subject, we shall gratefully receive. 


Llanrwst Church. 


This is pretty. The Gwydyr chapel, or that part of the edifice 
embattled, and with Gothic windows arched by two segments of a 
circle, were also designed by Inigo Jones, for Sir Richard Wynn, 
of Gwydyr. The two last views are engraved by Mr. J. Thomas. 


Bangor, Carnarvonshire. 


Our impression of Bangor is full of point and clearness; as far 
as Beaumaris in the left distance, and beyond Beaumaris, the mi- 
nutest object is distinctly portrayed; the smooth surface of the 
sea is uncommonly well done, and the little white barks, with 
their refulgent shadows, are excellent. From this view the spec- 
‘ator may, in some measure, form an idea of the magnificent bay 
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of Beaumaris, but we do not here embrace the terrific mountain 
vista at the back of the bay, so striking when seen from various 
parts of the Anglesea coast. Impartial and competent judges have 
asserted that this prospect, as combining the grandeur of mari- 
time and coast scenery, is equal to the far-famed Naples. 


Bangor Cathedral. 


This plate is also very fine and clear. In the south transit 
reposes all that mortality can claim of Owain Gwynedd. When 
the cathedral was repairing, four or five years ago, a friend of ours 
had the curiosity, when the tomb was opened, to examine its con- 
tents: the bones were much decayed, but still preserving their 
form; they were the dimensions of those of a moderately sized 
man. Considering his theatre of action, there never lived a 
greater hero than Owain ; and the deeds of the patriot have been 
embalmed in the strains of poetry, from the days of Cynddelw-brydydd 
mawr, Gwalchmai, and Llywarch prydydd méch, to the present 
time; nor must we omit to notice the rapturous flights of poetic 
feeling in which our queen of song, Felicia Hemans, has indulged 
herself on this thesis. Mr. William Wallis is the engraver of the 
two last plates. 

Denbigh Castle. 

This is very well done, and we are only sorry that Mr. Gastineau 
has selected the present point of view. We have seen very many 
drawings and engravings of Denbigh castle, and they almost all 
embrace the same part of the ruin, namely, the gateway, over 
which stands the fragment of Lacy earl of Lincoln’s statue. 


Denbigh Town 


Is taken near a farm-house, called the Graig: the foreground is 
good, but here we must cease our commendation ; the rest of the 
plate is bad, decidedly bad, both in execution and truth of copy. 
In making such unqualified remarks upon the demerits of this 
engraving, we can be actuated by no feeling beyond a sense of 
justice to the public, and we assure them that this specimen (with 
the exception of the foreground,) is totally unworthy of the work : 
we find fault with the draughtsman, with the engraver, the pro- 
prietor, in short with the whole coterie, who may have had any 
influence in introducing to our notice so inferior a thing as the 
view before us. It is two years since we visited Denbigh, but, to 
render certainty doubly certain, we consulted several gentlemen 
who are natives, or otherwise well acquainted with Denbigh and 
its localities; they all agree with us that it is vilely done. Why, 
in truth’s name, did Mr. Gastineau take his stand to make that 
hideous windmill so conspicuous an injury to the picture? We 
know the disadvantages artists labour under in a strange country, 
and, perhaps, hurried in time and engagements; but had he 
chosen his view from the Ruthin road, with his powers, we should 
have had a more than creditable addition to the work. Mr. Wil- 
liam Radcliffe is the engraver of Denbigh castle, and of the town. 
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View near Aber. 


This plate is truly alpine ; nothing can be better than the rivulet 
hastening over its rocky stratum, and dashing between the great 
misshapen fragments of stone; the little bridge, too, is very pic- 
turesque, and the narrow winding fissure beyond it, confining the 
mountain torrent, is effective ; the groupage of figures on the left 
are also good. We have been twice asked what is intended by 
the white curved mark on the distant mountain; one observer 
supposed it to be a road, another thought it a torrent of water; it 
is very badly defined, indeed: but we are pretty sure the 
Scpiiestion, in the present instance, Is the result of redu- 
cing Mr. Gastineau’s drawing. Our word on it, Messrs. Editors, 
do ye but increase the size of your plates, and you not only en- 
hance the value of the work, but render greater justice both to 
subscribers and artists. 


Llyn Gwynant, Carnarvonshire. 


Here we are perfectly satisfied, the entire plate is good, and the 
view is beautiful; the lake, the mountains, the sky, and figures, 
are all very well done. 


Overton Church, Flintshire. 


Really we are beginning to get tired of churches, and, as we 
may appear captious on the point, it is but fair that we explain 
ourselves. Now there is a never ceasing variety of ‘sea and 
heather, rock and mountain moor” in Wales, and an artist should, 
we think, exclusively bestow his time on characteristic scenery : 
if we want a pretty church, why we seat ourselves in a cabriolet, 
and take a cockney drive to Acton or Ealing, nay Kensington 
will do; any morning, we will undertake to shew a dozen or two 
churches, within as many miles of London, to the full as good 
as Overton (for, be it remembered, we have no single atom of its 
lovely vicinity here.) We do not find fault with the church, as a 
church; it is a pretty edifice, well engraved, and possessing a 
sweet repose, that reflects credit on the artist. By the by, a 
clever architect, with whose name we are unacquainted, has lately 
added to the north aisle some good Gothic, the pinnacles par- 
ticularly are universally admired. Inside Overton church we 
remember to have noticed several very handsome monuments 
erected by the families of Gwernhayled and Bryn y Pys. 


Vale Crucis Abbey, Denbighshire. 


The point of view is well chosen, and the lancet-formed win- 
dows cannot fail of attracting attention; the interlineation of lofty 
trees, with the ruin, produce good effect. Wale Crucis was a 
Cistertian monastery, founded by Madoc ab Grifydd Maelor. 


The border county of Salop would well repay Mr. Gastineau for 
a visit to its many fine old ruined abbeys and monasteries : 
Wenlock, Buildwas, and Aumond, are three of the finest ruins in 
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Britain. We do not know whether such an arrangement would be 
compatible with the plans of the publishers, or Mr. Gastineau ; 
and we merely throw out the hint for their consideration. Vale 
Crucis is the last plate in the published numbers. 


We are compelled to defer our critique upon the letter-press 
accompanying the work. 


Cambrian Superstitions ; comprising Ghosts, Omens, Witchcraft, 
Traditions, &c.; to which are added, a Concise View of the 
Names and Customs of the Principality, and some Fugitive 
Pieces. By W. Howells. Danks, Tipton. Longman and Co. 
London. 12mo. 


In our preceding number our readers will meet with copious ex- 
tracts from the pages of this small publication. We trust the spe- 
cimens there introduced will be a sufficient reason why we should 
refrain from culling any further from Mr. Howells’ collection of 
mysteries. 


Those individuals, like ourselves, though in the autumn of life, 
who take an interest in yr hen wraig’s tales of other days, and 
have listened in their youth, with breathless attention, to many of 
those romantic popular legends that are afloat among the pea- 
santry of all the nations of Europe, (some of which lately emanated 
from the German press, and have since been translated into English,) 
cannot but award to Mr. Howells their thanks, however they sar 
regret that the task has been delayed til! the all-absorbing march 
of intelligence has well nigh chased that innocent and interesting 
amusement from the land of our fathers. We can safely recom- 
mend this collection of superstitions as a literary curiosity: Mr. 
Howells has, we know, laboured under many disadvantages, and 
we are accordingly indulgent in our scrutiny of his book; he has 
evinced one important ingredient, requisite for an author, name- 
ly, industry; and he deserves to be encouraged. The volume, 
as a specimen of provincial typography, is very inferior. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Shortly will be published, “A Dictionary of the English Language ; con 
taining a New System of Etymology, connecting the Teutonic and Celtic 
Dialects with those of Western Asia, more particularly the Hebrew.” The 
etymological part of this work is an attempt to explain the phenomena of 
language by causes now in operation. We possess sufficient evidence that 
language is in its nature fluctuating, independently of violent or unusual 
influences, such as conquest; we are informed also of the nature of these 
changes. Thus we know the original identity of the Breton and Welsh, and 
that the German and the Anglo-Saxon part of the English language originally 
belonged to one language; yet on examining them, we shall not find any proof 
that either of them has adhered in every instance to a more primitive form 
than the other. On the contrary, we shall find, in English, many old words of 
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origin undoubtedly Teutonic, which are now obsolete in Germany, and that 
the Bretons are in possession of many ancient Celtic words which the Welsh 
have forgotten. A similar principle, we are informed by Mr. Webster, has 
already begun to sever the language even of England and America. Such 
being the relation between languages originally the same, the author has 
attempted to determine whether it does not exist, though in a remoter degree, 
between those ancient dialects of Western Europe (of which the English 
is composed,) and the Celtic and Oriental languages. _ The result has been a 
conviction, that a similarity prevails, in this case, of a like nature to that which 
exists between dialects known to have been once identical; we may safely 
infer, therefore, from analogy, that, in this case also, resemblance arises from 
original identity. Of the Onental dialects his attention has chiefly been turned 
to the Semetic, and in forming conclusions that the latter are far more widely 
connected with those of Europe than has generally been believed, he was 
guided and encouraged by the opinions of Pughe, Parkhurst, and Pritchard. 
The question of what are called the Indo-Germanic tribes will also be made a 
subject of discussion; but he has dwelt more at length on the Semetic 
affinities, as the subject has received much less attention. 
Examples of the Hebrew affinities in the Teutonic and Celtic languages. 


Ideas connected with Fire. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BU RN—Bore, Fire, Heb. —_— 
Pur, Greek. 
ASHES—Ash, Fire, Hed. 
Eu|o Euso, to burn, Gr. 


WET—Hujo, to water, Gr. Wy, water, 
W. Whet seems a passive par- 


IRE—He. r. e, to heat, burn, be in- ticiple from the Greek root 
censed, Heb. Ira, Lat. a the Welsh Wy, as Wa- 
RANCOU R— He. r. v. n. and He. r. n. terjed is from Water. 
Heat, Wrath. LAD and LO|DES—(Welsh) a girl. 
WAM—He. r. reem, a place burnt up Eel. d, to give birth to. Eel. d, 
with heat. aboy. Ee. 1. d. e, a girl. (Thus 


HEAT—Hth. e. to keep fire alive, Heb. the Welsh and English words 
Hautsh, Heat, Pers. are masculine and feminine 
TREAD—D. r. d. to tread, Heb. Traed of the same root preserved in 
the feet, W. Traed. en. Goth. Hebrew.) 
(This word is supposed by the HEN—Eun, a bird, Gaelic. OION 
Welsh scholars to have been a bird, Greek. 
adopted by the Saxons from the H.MA—To be agitated.— Butter which 
Britons; it is plain, however, is formed by agitation, Hed. 
we must look to a remoter Eem, butter, Gaelic. Ymenyn 
source. ) idem, Welsh. 


OS, 








The etymologies will be printed in Hebrew and English characters. 


| In the press, in a neat portable volume, the “ Welsh Interpreter,” consist- 
ing of a concise vocabulary, and a collection of useful and familiar phrases, 
with the exact mode of pronunciation, adapted for tourists who may wish to 
make themselves understood by the peasantry, during their rambles through 
Wales; preceded by an explanation of the mutations, and other peculiarities 
of the language, the whole arranged on the plan of Blagdon’s Interpreter. 
By Tuomas Ronenrts, Liwynrhudol. 

, In the press, in three vols. post 8vo. the “ Welsh Decameron, or Tales 
illustrative of Cambrian Life, Customs, &c.” Report speaks highly of 
this work. 

Pond or-§ i <li ager - m —— near Bolton,) 7 Hebrew- English 
pn mo a press. | Some eminent Hebraists have spoken 

gly in favor of the plan and execution of this Hebrew-English Grammar. 


Just published, in one vol. small 8vo. “ Ske tches of Genius,” in poetry of 
different metres | 
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Published in February last, and to be continued in weekly and monthly 
parts, the “ Christian's Magazine; or Weekly Miscellany of Religious 
Essays, Anecdotes, Literature, Biography, Intelligence, and Poetry.” 

Mr. Witttam Davirs Learnart, the Secretary to the Gwyneddigion, 
is preparing a republication of his “ History of that Society, from its formation 
to the present time.” It will contain specimens of all the Celtic dialects, viz. of 
the Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Breton, Manx, Cornish, jasque, and Waldensis 
languages. It will be recollected, that when this work was nearly ready for 
publication last year, it was entirely destroyed by the destructive fire in 
Bartholomew-close. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


Tue Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to collate the Rev. T. Lloyd, 
to the rectory of Llantairoerllwyn, in the county of Cardigan, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Samuel Davies. 

The Rev. Henry Weir White, a.m. Fellow of Jesus’ College, Oxford, is insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Dolgelley, (vacant by the death of the Rev. J. J. Roberts ;) 
Patron, his Majesty.—The Rev. John Jones, m.a. (late of Llanychan,) was 
collated and instituted by the lord bishop of St. David’s, to the rectory of 
Llangynhafal, in the county of Denbigh, vacant by the cession of the Rev. John 
Griffith, clerk, the former incumbent thereof, and late fellow of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge; Patron, the said lord bishop.—The Rev. John Davies, (late 
of Llandyrnog,) was collated and instituted, by the said lord bishop, to the said 
rectory of Llanychan, vacant by the cession of the said John Jones, clerk. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to institute, by commission, 
the Rev. William Rees, a.m. to the rectory of Talbenny, in the county of 
Pembroke, vacant by the death of Dr. Roach, upon the presentation of Sir J. 
Owen, bart. M.p. ; commissary, the Rev. D. A. Williams. 





Two sermons were lately delivered in the Tabernacle at Newport, on behalf 
of the Pembrokeshire Branch Bible Society, by the Rev. James Richards, of 
Fishguard, and the Rev. Thomas Jones, from Luke, xv. 7; and Psalm, exix. 126. 
A collection was made at the close of the service, and the result proved 
that the congregation were favorable to the cause.—A sermon was delivered 
in the church, at the same place, by the Rev. Henry Vincent, from Psalm, 
exlvii. 15. In the afternoon, another meeting took place; George Bowen, 
esq. having taken the chair, the Report of the Society was read by the Rev. LI. 
Ll. Thomas; and resolutions were moved by Mr. Joshua Hughes, Rev. Henry 
Vincent, Mr. Evan Williams, Mr. Rowland Daniel, Rev. Thomas Davies, 
Thomas Davies, esq. and the Rev. William Davies; which were seconded by the 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas Mortimer, James Richards, David Meyler, John Owen, 
Thomas Jones, William Harries, and John Davies, esq. Several addresses were 
delivered on the occasion, and the account of the progress of the society was very 


satisfactory. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Tuesday, \st March. In pursuance of the pledge given by government, in 
the person of Lord John Russell, that hon. member, on this day, brought 
forward his proposed measure on the all-engrossing subject of parliamentary 
reform. From the length of the debate, the vast nature of the subject, and the 
numerous and vital interests it embraces, it becomes impossible that we can 
even attempt to present our readers with anything like an analysis of the various 
sentiments delivered upon it by the different speakers, We must therefore con- 
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tent ourselves, as well as our subscribers, with a bare outline of the provisions of 
the Bill. 

The honourable mover, in the outset, disclaimed all idea of disturbing the settled 

institutions of the country, which he described as having ever rested on the confi- 
dence and the love of Englishmen; whilst he expressed the wish of ministers to 
place themselves between the two hostile parties of the country, neither agreeing 
with the one, that no reform is necessary, nor yielding to the other, that none 
but the most extravagant changes can by any means be satisfactory to the 
wople. 
It is proposed to utterly disfranchise sixty boroughs, such boroughs not having 
contained 2,000 inhabitants in the population returns in 1821. Forty other 
boroughs, not, at the same period, containing 4,000 inhabitants, are to be deprived 
of the right of sending more than one member. The first sixty boroughs have 
hitherto sent 119 members; the forty-seven other boroughs, with one member 
each, would be 166; and with two taken from the four now sent by Weymouth, 
would make 168. The remaining close boroughs are to be taken out of the 
hands of select corporations, or of the possession of the few, and thrown into that 
of the great body of the inhabitants. The qualification for a vote in boroughs is 
to be granted to all householders paying rent to the amount of 10/. a year; at the 
same time, the present electors are not deprived of their votes, provided they are 
residents within the borough. Non-resident voters to be disqualified. The qua- 
lification for a vote in the counties shall be extended to all persons holding copy- 
hold property of the value of 10/. a year, who are qualified to serve on juries, 
to all leaseholders having a lease of not less than twenty-one years, provided 
such lease shall not have been renewed within two years. The vacancies in the 
House, created by the disfranchise of the smaller boroughs, are not to be 
altogether filled up, and thus the benches of the Commons will be considerably 
reduced. Seven large unrepresented towns are to return two members, and 
twenty others one member each. Those that are to return two members, are 


Manchester and Salford. Greenwich, Deptford, and Wool- Bilston and Sedgeley. 
Birmingham and Ashton. wich. Sheffield. 


Leeds. Wolverhampton. Sunderland and the Wearmouths. 


The following are the names of places, each of which are to return one 
member: 


Brighton. Warrington. Whitehaven, Work- Stockport. Bradford. 

Blackburn. Huddersfield. ington, and Har- Dudley. ' Frome. 

Macclesfield. Halifax. ringtou. Tynemouth and Wakefield. 

South Shields and Gateshead. Kendal. North Shields. Kiddermiuster. 
Westoe. Bolton. Cheltenham. 


Eight members are to be added, to represent certain districts in London, at 
present unrepresented, viz.: the Tower Hamlets district, containing 283,000 
inhabitants. The Holborn district, including the extensive parishes of St. 
Pancras and Mary-le-bone, and containing 210,000 inhabitants. The F insbury 
district, number of inhabitants not stated, and the district of Lambeth, including 
parts of Surrey in the vicinity of the Borough, containing 128,000 inbabitants. 
he next proposition is an addition of two to the number of members for the 
larger counties, This is a system of reform of which Lord Chatham was the 


first author. These counties are twenty-seven in number, a 
i nd co e 
one, more than 153,000 inhabitants, viz. : ’ ntain, every 


—— Eeenpten. Worcester. Cumberland. Nottingham. 
~ on. Derby. Cornwall. Northumberland. 
hevemts . Béanein, Gloucester. Essex. Southampton, and 
— Sue. Norfolk. Salop.' one to the Isle of 
ork. Surrey. Suffolk, Kent. Wight 
Warwick. Leicester. Wilts. Stafford. oT 


All elections, as well in counties as in cities and boroughs, shall | anged 
as follows: At a stated period of the year, the  ciiemeatihaienine 
are to make out lists of the persons who are occupiers of houses of the value 
we & year each, the names of whom are to be affixed to the church door. 
th ae o lists are complete, they shall be published, (every individual having 

© right to a copy,) and shall be considered as the roll for the electors for the 
page ey year. At the actual elections, no question shall be asked, except as 
J posers of the voter, and whether he has before voted during that election. 

1e duration of polling is to be shortened, by the erection of different booths: 
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so that the whole poll shall be taken in two days, in order to lessen the expense to 
the candidates. With regard to the lists for the counties, there shall be present 
a barrister of certain standing at the bar, to be appointed by a judge at the 
assizes, who shall go a circuit during the year, to hear all claims to vote, to 
dispose of such claims, put his name at the bottom of the list, and transmit it 
to the clerk of the peace, and this list will then contain the county voters for the 
ensuing year. The elections to be held in different hundreds or districts. The 
poll, in such places, to be kept open for three days, at the expiration of which 
time the different poll-clerks will cast up their books, and come with them to 
the sheriff at the county town, who will, at the next county-court, declare 
the return of the successful candidates. No voter shall have to travel more than 
fifteen miles, and there shall not be more than fifteen polling places in any 
county. It is proposed, that in the larger counties, which are to return two 
additional members, there shall be two districts, with two members returned 
for each district. These districts are to be settled by a committee of the Privy 
Council. In boroughs, where the number of persons rated at 10/. shall be under 
300, commissioners shall have power to add to their number from the adjoining 
parishes. When any town is to be enabled to send members to parliament, the 
property which qualifies an individual to vote for the time, will not enable 
him to vote for the county also. But this exception does not apply to 40s. 
freeholders, having a right to vote for the county, but whose freehold may 
be situate in any such town. 
The following is a list of the boroughs intended to be disfranchised: 


Aldborough, (York- Higham Ferrers. Corfe Castle. Newton, (Isle of | Old Sarum. 
shire.) Hindon. Dunwich. Wight.) Seaford. 
Aldborough, (Suf- Ilchester. Bye. Okehampton. Steyning. 
folk.) East Looe. Fowey. Orford. Stockbridge, 
Appleby. West Looe. Gatton. ; Petersfield. Tregony. 
Bedwin. Lostwithiel, Ludgershall. Plympton. Wareham. 
Beeralston. Bossiney. Malmesbury. Queenborough. Wendover. 
Bishop's Castle. Brackley. Midhurst. Reigate, Weobley. 
Bletchingly. Bramber. Milborne Port. Romney. Whitchurch. 
Boroughbridge Buckingham. Minehead. St. Mawe’s. Winchelsea. 
Haslemere. Callington. Newport, (Corn- St. Michael's, (Corn- Woodstock. 
Heyden. Camelford. wall.) wall.) Wootton Basset, 
Heytesbury. Castle Rising. Newton, (Lanca- Saltash., Yarmouth. 
shire. 


The following is a list of those beroughs to be allowed the return of one 
member each : 


Amersham, Hythe. Tamworth. Guildford. Richmond, 
Arundel. Launceston, Clitheroe. Lyme Regis. Thetford. 
Ashburton, Leominster. Cockermouth. Lymington. Thrisk. 
Bewdley. Liskeard. Dorchester. Maldon. Totness. 
Bodmin, Rye. Downton. ; Marlborough. Truro. 
Bridport. St. Germans. Droitwich. Marlow. Wallingford. 
Chippenham. St. Ives. Evesham. Morpeth. Westbury. 
Helston. Sandwich. Grimsby. Northallerton. Wilton. 
Honiton. Sudbury. East Grimstead. Penryn. Wycombe. 
Huntingdon. Shaftesbury. 


As respects Wales, in the representation of which so many of our intelligent 
readers are greatly interested, Lord John Russell expressed himself as follows: 
“With regard to Wales, the only alteration I propose to make, besides intro- 
ducing the same right to the franchise into all the boroughs there which they 
have in England, consists in adding to the towns, in Wales, which already send 
members, the neighbouring unrepresented towns, so as to give them a share in 
the representation. It is proposed, for instance, to add Holyhead to Beaumaris, 
Bangor to Carnarvon, Wrexhum to Denbigh, Holywell and Mold to Flint, 
Llandaff and Merthyr Tidvil to Cardiff; Welsh-Pool, Lianfyllin, and three 
other places, which returned members to parliament formerly, but which were 
disfranchised by a decision of the House of Commons, I believe, in the time of 
Sir Horace Walpole, to Montgomery; St. David’s, Fishguard, and Newport, to 
Haverfordwest, Milford to Pembroke, Presteign to Radnor; and I further 
propose, that a new district of boroughs should be erected, consisting of Swansea, 
Cowbridge, Langharn, and three other places, which should have the privilege of 
returning one member to parliament. These are the only additional members 
which it is proposed to add to the representation of Wales.”’ — 

In Scotland, every person who has what is called the dominion of the land to 
the amount of 10/. a year, which, according to Lord John Russell, will be about 
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equal to our 10/. freeholder, shall have a vote at the county election, as also 
every leaseholder of twenty-one years of 50/. a year. The Scotch counties to be 
settled as follows: Peebles and Selkirk to be joined, and elect one member 
together; Dumbarton and Bute, Elgin and Nairne, Ross and Cromarty, Orkney 
and Shetland, and Clinckmannan and Kinross, with certain additions, to do 
the same. The remaining twenty-two counties, each singly to return one mem- 
ber. Burghs to be as follows: Edinburgh and Glasgow to have two members 
each; Aberdeen, Paisley, Dundee, Greenock, and Leith, (with the addition 
of Portobello, Musselburgh, and Fisherrow,) each singly to return one member. 
The East Fife district of burghs no longer to return, but to be thrown into the 
county. The remaining thirteen districts of burghs, each to return one member, 
with these variations ; that Kilmarnock shall take the place of Glasgow, in the 
district of burghs, to which Glasgow formerly belonged; that Peterhead shall 
take the place of Aberdeen, and that Falkirk shall be added to the districts of 
Lanark, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. With these alterations, filly members, 
instead of forty-five, will be returned for Scotland. In the elections there shall 
be no longer delegates, but in every burgh every person having the right to vote 
shall do so personally, and the gross numbers be summed up and taken, instead of 
taking the balance, as it were, of the number of voters as heretofore. 

In Ireland, it is proposed that the same qualification in boroughs, as that now 
proposed for England, shall be introduced. Belfast, Limerick, and Waterford, to 
send one member more than at present; the right of voting to be reserved to all 
persons at present entitled to vote. The period of election will terminate in 
Ireland, within the same time as in England. 

The result of the whole measure, as regards the number of members, will be 
as follows. ‘The present number is 658 ; the number proposed to be disfranchised 
is 169; which, deducted from the former number, will leave 490. There will 
then be added five for Scotland, three for Ireland, one for Wales, eight for 
London, thirty-four for the large towns, and fifty-five for the English counties; 
making, in all, 106, which number being added to the 490, will make the 
number 596. Take 596 trom 658, and there will appear a decrease in the number 
of members of sixty-two. 

It is calculated that balf a million of persons will thus be added to the electors 
of the kingdom; and, as Lord John Russell said, ‘half a million of persons, be 
it observed, connected with the property of the country; persons having in them 
selves a valuable stake in the country, interested in preserving the property of the 
country, and upon whom will depend, in any future struggle this country may 
have to sustain, to support this House, to support parliament, and to support the 
throne in carrying that struggle to a successful termination.”’ 

The Right Honourable C. W. Williams Wynn, in consequence of some parts 
of the plan of reform being in opposition to his views of policy, has resigned the 
secretaryship at war. We very much regret the cause which induced the right 
honourable gentleman to tender his resignation, well acquainted as we are with 
the indefatigable attention and talent with which he has conducted government 
business ; independent of which, his retirement from office is a serious misfortune 
to the Principality. We can state without fear of contradiction, that no official 
man of the present day ever conferred one tenth of the patronage on Welshmen 
which Mr. Williams Wynn has done. Welshmen, indeed, generally, are com- 
pletely shut out from all chance of participation in government situations; but it 
should be understood, that Mr. Wynn’s mode of distributing patronage, was far 
from being exclusively in favor of his countrymen. The secretary at war has 
comparatively very limited patronage. 

—_ THE ARMY. 

t affords us infinite satisfaction and pri 
Majesty has been pleased to approve of bot 8 rears 
the dist, being in future styled the 


that his most gracious 
calet aaa tke corps = gee 
; tist or the Welsh Regiment of Foot.’’ 

te known — this regiment signalized itself at Salis Gassidown, Miami, 
the — in ) orth America, and exhibited the most enthusiastic valour during 
ieitiehs tt — Ava, alone, added undying lustre to its laurels. If the 
; inated ae deen put to us, “ What corps should you deem worthy of being 
somipated as your national regiment, in addition to your invincible Fusileers*”’ 
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We should unhesitatingly have fixed upon the heroes of ‘‘ Ava.’? We heartily 
congratulate our countrymen on the good feeling which his Majesty most 
graciously evinces to the Principality. We highly approve of this mode of nation- 
alising the army, being firmly convinced that a national spirit of emulation has, 
and ever will tend to ensure success and victory in the battle-field. The splendid 
actions of the Welsh Fusileers, the Scottish Highlanders, and Irish regiments, 
during the peninsular war, incontestibly prove the fact. 





The following appointments in the Flintshire yeomanry have been gazetted— 
Rich. Vise. Belgrave to be major commandant; the Right Hon. Robt. Grosvenor, 
John Wynne Eyton, esq., Trevor Owen Jones, esq., Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
bart. to be captains. Maylor Corps: Francis Richard Price, esq. to be major 
commandant; the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, Sir John Hanmer, bart., Thomas Wynne 
Eyton, esq., Edward Edwards, esq. to be captains; Richard Burton Phillipson, 
gent., Henry Kenrick, gent,, John Smith, gent., Thomas Maddocks, gent. to be 
lieutenants ; Thomas Kelly, gent., Wm. Roberts, gent., Robert Bateman, gent., 
Henry Crane, gent. to be cornets; John Barnet Lane, gent. to be adjutant; 
John Basnett, gent. to be surgeon. 





WELSH CIRCUIT. 

The following appointments have been made relating to the Southern Division 

of the Welsh circuit: Thomas Jones, esq. Clerk of the Assize ; John Willy, 

esq. Associate ; Walter Maybery, esq. Clerk of Arraigns; and John Evans, 
esq. Clerk of the Indictments. 





CYMMRODORION IN LONDON. 


It has been resolved, at the request of Dr. Owen Puaue, that the Mabinocion 
be published at Denbigh, under his superintendence; and that the sum of £50 be 
applied towards tbe expenses to be incurred therein; £25 thereof to be paid to 
the printer when the work is in the press, and the further sum of £25 when the 
edition is printed off. 

The Society will purchase ancient manuscripts, or rare books connected with 
Wales, (if approved, ) at a fair and liberal price. 

The Society encourage the translation into English of the works of the 
most esteemed authors and bards of Cambria; and receive specimens from 
individuals who propose undertaking the labour; as it has been resolved, in 
co-operation with the provincial Societies, to publish, periodically, in a cheap 
and popular form, the most interesting portions of the literary remains of the 
Cymry. The Mabinogion will form the commencement of the series. 

A Museum of subjects in Natural History, indigenous to Wales, specimens of 
minerals, &c. is to be formed: it is also intended to establish regular courses of 
lectures on antiquarian, scientific, and other subjects connected with Wales, 

The rooms of the Institution, at the Freemason’s Tavern, are open at seven 
o’clock precisely, on the evening of the first Friday in every month, until further 
notice, and some very interesting Discussions have lately taken place. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, bart. has been elected a member of the Institution. He 
has also presented the Society with a scarce copy of a valuable work on the 
‘“‘ Antiquities of Glamorganshire,’’? of which fifty copies only were printed for 
private distribution. ae 

On the 18th ult. a special meeting was held, for the purpose of entering into 
arrangements for the immediate publication of the ‘‘ Mabinogion,’’ and also the 
publication of some valuable manuscripts. It is probable that the poem of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi will form the first volume. 

A MerropouiTan E1steppvop, and NaTionat Concert, will be held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, on the 25th day of May next, under the patronage of the 
Institution. 

The following subjects are proposed for contest, and the medals and premiums 
hereafter set forth to be awarded to the successful candidates. 

1. “An Inquiry into the Coinage of the Ancient Britons, from the earliest 

period, but more especially from the departure of the Romans to the death 
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of Llewelyn ab Gruffydd.”’ [In English.] (The Royal Medal, and Five 
(Giuineas.) ; 

2. “An Account, or Biographical Sketch, of the most Eminent Individuals 
the Principality of Wales has produced since the Reformation.”’ [In English.] 
(The Royal Medal, and Five Guineas.) 

3. ‘The Causes which, in Wales, have produced dissent from the Established 
Church.”” [An peeees in English.] (The Royal Medal.) 

4. A Poem, by a native of the Principality, of not less than 100 lines, on 
any subject connected with Wales, but the period to be subsequent to the 
Norman Conquest.’ [In English.] (The Royal Medal.) 

5. An Argumentative Essay on the Advantages or Disadvantages of culti- 
vating the Welsh Language as a Living Tongue. [In Welsh.] (Three 
Guineas.) 

6. ‘The best Englyn on “ Woman.” [The prize will not be awarded to 
any individual who has, upon any other occasion, been a successful compe- 
titor.| (A Medal.) 





Gwyneppiaion. This patriotic society held its sixtieth anniversary festival 
on the 10th of January; Mr. John Williams in the chair; and Mr. W. Hughes, 
the Secretary of the Cymmrodorion, officiated as Vice-President for Mr. David 
Lewis, whose regretted absence was owing to a severe domestic affliction. 

A variety of loyal and patriotic toasts were given ; nor were those natives of the 
Principality who had distinguished themselves, either in the senate, the field, or 
the church, forgotten. Penniliion singing with the Welsh harp, also some 
excellent English songs, enlivened the scene. 

Amongst the singers, with and without the harp, were the Chairman, Mr. John 
Parry, Mr. W. D. Leathart, Mr. Michael Denny, Mr. John Griffiths, &c. 

HIGHLAND LITERATURE. 

{An obliging correspondent has favored us with the following interesting in- 
formation regarding the state of literature among our Highland brethren ;_ it can- 
not fail to interest every branch of the Celtic family.] 

AN TEACHDAIRE GAELACH, OR THE GAELIC MESSENGER.—It is now considerably 
more than a twelvemonth since the ‘ Gaelic Messenger’’ was first announced to 
the public, and the surprise of every person was, that such a confessedly useful 
and interesting publication should have been so long unthought of, among the 
various benevolent schemes that have for a considerable time past been devised for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the Highlanders. A well conducted 
periodical must be allowed to be the surest means of rapidly disseminating know- 
ledge in any country. In the Highlands its operation may be rendered doubly 
useful, for it is calculated not only to generate a taste for reading, but to perpe- 
tuate an ancient and original language, still the medium of communication among 
a large portion of the population of this country, and through which alone know- 
ledge can reach them. 

This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the “ Gaelic Messenger”’ 
was hailed by every Highlander with the most intense interest, and the auspices 
under which it started warranted a strong hope that the laudable views of the 
projectors would be crowned with complete success. It cannot however be de- 
nied, that this hope has not been hitherto fully realized. We have been among 
the most sanguine admirers of the plan; but we regret to learn that since the no- 
velty of the undertaking has subsided, it is not so generally sought after as might 
be expected from the well known anxiety of the Highlanders for knowledge. 
From some recent intercourse with the Highland peasantry, we think we can ac- 
count for the cause without derogating from the talents or zeal of the learned 
editor, than whom, from his knowledge of the language and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the manners and habits of the people, none better qualified for the task 
could be found. The limited demand for it, if we mistake not, is entirely attribu- 
table to a mistaken idea of what is best adapted to their capacity and wants, which 
the conductors appear to have estimated by a standard far too low, and quite inap- 
plicable to the present state of knowledge among them, which has made conside- 
rable progress within the last few years. 


However paradoxical it may at first appear, we bave no hesitation in saying 
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that the Gaelic Messenger, as it has hitherto been conducted, is better calculated 
for enlightened minds or refined tastes than those for whom it is more immeditely 
intended. This will be sufficiently apparent, at least to those who are conversant 
with the peculiar ideas of the modern Highlanders. It is well known that, al- 
though their ancestors have been, and a few of the present generation still are, 
very fond of listening to and reciting old traditionary stories of flood and field, 
ghost and fairy, and all the absurd and imaginary fables which superstition and 
vivid imaginations have invented to amuse the ignorant and beguile their leisure 
hours; all this is now on the wane, if not entirely consigned to the shades of 
darkness, from whence they originated. The dawn of knowledge which has for 
some years been gradually illuminating the Highlands, has dispelled these chime- 
rical fancies ; and a spirit of exertion and enterprise has sprung up in their place, 
mingled with a feeling of contempt for these old-wife stories, that were formerly 
prevalent in the country. The natives, in consequence, evince a great anxiety to 
obtain ‘‘ book learning,’’ for which they have the greatest veneration and respect. 
He who is supposed to possess most of this knowledge is always sure of being 
looked up to with deference: it has, therefore, become a matter of great ambi- 
tion with them to obtain this enviable distinction. 

This being the real state of the people to whom the ‘ Gaelic Messenger’’ is 
more particularly addressed, it may be easily conceived how far it has fallen short 
in gratifying this praiseworthy ambition and keen thirst for knowledge, filled as it 
generally is with the very identical old tales with which they are already so well 
acquainted. To an educated person it may be amusing to trace the superstitious 
customs of a rude people in a dark and barbarous age ; but to the unlettered bigh- 
lander the legends of his native country have not even this charm: they are 
already familiar to him from his infancy, and do not add to his stock of knowled 
or contribute to his mental improvement. They are insufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of the newly awakened appetite for knowledge, in a primitive but acute 
race, struggling for the smallest glimpse of intellectual light. To answer the 
object for which it was intended, the pages of the Messenger should be filled with 
new and useful information, such as will enlighten the people on what they are 
really ignorant of. At present we have oceasion to know it is received more as a 
depository or record of antiquated tales already nearly forgotten and sinking fast 
into oblivion, the revival or preservation of which the bulk of the people care little 
about ; so that unless it speedily aims at higher objects, we fear it will soon have 
but few readers among the lower class of highlanders. 

We do not by any means wish to decry the work, in which there are several 
excellent articles that would do credit to any periodical in the country, but even 
its best friends must admit that there are others, and not a few, of a trifling and 
puerile character. We beg, however, not to be understood as wishing to lower 
the book in the estimation of the public ; on the contrary, our wish is to see it 
more extensively useful. The great error in the execution seems to have sprung 
from the erroneous supposition that the fables and legends alluded to would be 
more acceptable to the highlanders, and sooner give them a taste for reading, than 
subjects of which they were comparatively ignorant. Perhaps they may have had 
this effect in some degree, but to command their permanent respect and attention, 
the work must take a higher and wider range. It must impart interest by the 
novelty and utility of its contents. These should consist of selections from popu- 
lar works on natural history, geography, astronomy, mechanics, history, and espe- 
cially voyages and travels, of which they are remarkably fond. In particular the 
recent travels of Captain Basil Hall in the Canadas, whither thousands of their 
poor countrymen annually emigrate, in almost total ignorance of the state of the 
country, could not fail to interest them. Anda considerable portion should be 
dedicated to translations of approved passages from our numerous English clas- 
sics, calculated to inculcate virtuous and ennobling sentiments, and which at the 
same time would contribute to improve their taste, and qualify them for relishing 
the beauties of literary composition. 

We understand that a periodical publication exists in the kindred language of 
Wales conducted on a plan similar to that we have suggested, and with the hap- 
piest results.* We trust the patrons and conductors of the Highland Messenger 





* Not only one but many periodicals exist in the Welsh language; the inbabi- 
tants of Wales are decidedly a literary people. 
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will take an example from their southern brethren, and we have no doubt the 
same beneficial result will follow. The Highland Messenger will then be sought 
ter, and perused with avidity, by all who can appreciate the beauty and sublimity 
of the lancuace in which Ossian poured forth his immortal lays ; and what will 
still higher praise, be the means through which our countrymen May Once more 
‘‘enjoy the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion.”’ 
yo} m 





SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORAING POPULATION 
OF GLAMORGAN. 


| We have creat pleasure in announcing that a society, entitled as above, bas 
been recently formed: the following important programme was lately pub- 
lished and forwarded to us, by the secretary.] 


The first object of the society is to diffuse a knowledge, generally, of the cir- 
cumstances on which the well-being of the labourers, and their families, depends ; 
and particularly to point out the effects of the institution of property on society ; 
to teach the principles which regulate the price of labour, and to show the 
manner in which that price is affected by macbinery. 

The means of promoting this object are, 

The printing and sale at low prices of short Tracts, in English and Welsh, com- 
piled from the best authorities, and expressed in the plainest language, on the 
sbove-mentioned subjects; and the circulation of such works as the committee, 
hereafter specified, shall deem applicable to the circumstances, and within the 
comprehension, of the working population. Also the translation into Welsh ot 
such works as the committee shail desire to circulate in that language. 

Every tract printed by the society shall hav: been submitted in Ms. to the revi- 
sion of the committee, and shall be circulated under the sanction of 
expressed at the head of the publication. 

Ihe tracts will be soki by all booksellers, besides which the society will take 
out a hawker’s license for some trustworthy person, who shall offer for sale, from 
house to house, as well the publications of this society, as any others the com- 
mittee may wish to circulate: this person will be, to all intents and purposes, 
the servant of the society, and will lose his place, if be carry with him, or nego- 
ciate in any way, any article not put into his hands by the committee, at one of 
their meetings ; or if he engage, directly or indirectly, in any speculation of his 
own. A further means will be the establishment of a Lending Library, in every 
town and village that shall appear to the committee sufficiently populous to admit 


of it, consisting of works of instruction and amusement, selected by the com- 
mullee. 


t 
the society, 


The second object of the society is to extend and improve the existing system 
of education. 
his is to be provided for by the establishment of Infant Schools, wherever it 


may be found practicable, and other means for the advancement of ceneral 
education. : 


As it will have been shown, that the well-being of the labouring class must 
depend on their knowledge, prudence, and industry; and as their improvement in 
knowledge will have been provided for—the third object of the society will be to 
promote all possible measures for cherishing in them prudential and industrious 
habits. With this view is contemplated the more extended establishment of 
— Societies, and Savings’ Banks, and receiving places for deposits in the 

anks. 

The operations of the society shall be strictly confined to the objects above 
specified, to the exclusion of temporary or party politics, of controvertible doc- 
trines in religion, and of all other topics, however important in themselves, which 
are not within the scope of the present design. 

It has also been resolved by the Society :— 


1. ‘That every subscriber of 5s. a year to the fund of the society be a member. 
2. That every subscriber of 10s. 


mitlees, 


a year, or upwards, be eligible on all com- 
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3. That amy person intending to discontinue his subscription, and to withdraw 
from the society, may af any time do so at the end of the then current year, upon 
his giving six months’ notice of such intention to the treasurer or secretary. 


t. That Dr. Malkin be appointed chairman ; Francis Taynton, esq. treasurer ; 
ami Mr. Charles Redwood, secretary, of the society and the committee. 


5. That the chairman, treasurer, secretary, and the following gentlemen, 
namely, Mr. Edward Ballard, jun., Colonel Morgan, the Rev. Mr. Paul, and 
Liewelyn Traherne, esq. be forthwith appointed a temporary committee, for the 
purpose of examining the list of subscribers from time to time, and selecting the 
most influential persons for forming a general and standing committee; and that 
the general committee, so formed, shall have the power of adding to its numbers, 
as occasion May require. 


6. That quarterly meetings of the members be holden in Cowbridge, to receive 
information from the committee respecting the measures they are from time to 
time pursuing, for the furtherance of the general interests. The day for each of 
these meetings to be advertised in the Cambrian. 


7. That the quarterly meeting held some time in May, be considered an anni- 
versary, When a public lecture, setting forth the advantages of the Institution, and 
illustrative of subjects connected with it, will be given to the members and stran- 
gers, Introduced by tickets from the committee. At this anniversary, a report of 
the proceedings of the past year will be submitted by the committee, for the 
sancuion of the members at linge: and the members, and others introduced by 


tickets to the lecture, will dine together at an early hour. 


S. That the members of the committee, individually, and the bankers and 
others in the county, be requested to receive subseriptions. 


Subseriplions are also received in London, at Hughes's, St. Martin’s le Grand, 
uml Messrs. Longman’s, Paternoster row, 


ST. PAVID’S DAY. 


The 117th anniversary of the Society of Loyal and Ancient Britons, was cele- 
brated at the Freemasons’ Hall, on the Ist of Mareh,. 

The Hon. George Rice Trevor, M.r. took the chair for Lont Rodney, who 
was prevented by indisposition from attending, but his lordship sent a donation 
to the Welsh Charity-School of £100. The Chairman was supported by Sir W. 
W. Wynn, Lord Kenyon, the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, the Hon, Lloyd 
Kenyon, O. Morgan, Esq. &c. 

About eight o’clock, the children of the Welsh School passed round the hall, 
amid the cheers of the company; a select number of them sang an Ode, written 
for them by Mr. Parry, to the air of ** Nes Galan,’ New- Year’s Fee, in a beau- 
titully simple and expressive manner, which was rapturously excered; the tribute 
paid in it to the memory of his late Majesty, who had contributed upwards of 
£7000. towards the funds of the charity, was enthusiastically applauded ; and after- 
wards attended to, in an excellent address by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, as well 
as by Lord Kenyon, who pleaded the cause of the children most eloquently ; as 
also did the Lord Bishop of Bangor, and the President of the day. 

During dinner, a military band and a Welsh harper performed alternately ; and 
afterwards, a variety of national songs, glees, &e. were sung by Messrs. Collyer, 
J. Smith, E. Taylor, Fitzwilliams, Parry, and Parry, jun., the latter was excored 
in the pretty ballad of “the Maid ef Langollen,”’ accompanying himself on the 
harp. Mr. Parry performed on a newly invented patent instrument, called “* the 
Symphonian,’’ which is not larger than a snuff-box, but capable of some very 
extraordinary and beautiful combinations of harmony; it is but justice to state, 
that both Mr. Parry and his son gave their professional services on the occasion. 
Mr. Sergeant Jones, Vice Treasurer, after an animated address, read a re list 
of subscriptions. Among the donations were, the King, .% _—_ odney, 
100/.; Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, 264, os, each ; Sir W. W. + nea. 501, 5 
Lady W. Wynn, 20/.; Lady Harriet W. Wynn, 26/. os.; Miss W . — Of; 
Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, 102; the Marquis of Anglesey, 25 guineas; Lord 
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Kenyon, 26 guineas; Sir C. Morgan, 50/. ; Charles Morgan, Esq. 50/.; Octavius 
Morgan, Esq. 10/.; Lord Clive, 50/.; Hon. G. R. Trevor, 30 guineas; Sir Tho- 
mas Mostyn, 25 guineas ; Colonel Wood, 20 guineas ; Captain Wood, 20 guineas ; 
William Wilkins, Esq., 20 guineas ; several of the stewards, 10 and 20 guineas 
each; which amounted, together with sundry small donations, to 1131/. 13s., a 
very large sum, considering the pressure of the times, and also the question of 
Reform in Parliament occurring on the same evening. 
The Hon. George Rice Trevor, m.r. has consented to preside next year. 





BIRMINGHAM ST. DAVID’S SOCIETY. 


The members and friends of the Birmingham St. David’s Society assembled on 
the Ist of March, to commemorate the seventh anniversary of their charity. In 
the unavoidable absence of their Right Hon. president, Lord Plymouth, the chair 
was filled by T. F. Ledsam, esq. supported by the Rev. Dr. Booker, Edward 
Lloyd Williams, esq., the Rev. Charles Eckersall, John Meredith, esq. and other 
clergymen and gentlemen connected with the charity, whose eloquence and en- 
thusiasm in the cause of Hén Cymru greatly heightened the social enjoyment of 
the evening. 

The children of the St. David’s School, having previously partaken of an excel- 
lent dinner, given annually to them at the house of a Welsh lady resident in the 
neighbourhood, were received by the president of the day, and their other bene- 
factors, with much kindness; and the healthy and cleanly appearance of the 
children was the subject of universal remark. 

On the same day the more humble, but equally national members of the 
Cymmrodorion Society celebrated their annual dinner in the true spirit of warm 
hearts glowing with patriotic reminiscences and cwrw da. 

The Birmingham St. David’s Charity School was, in 1824, established by a few 
Cambrian residents, impressed with the expediency and value of such an 
Institution, to that numerous and increasing Welsh population, which the inter- 
course between the iron and coal works of the Principality with those of Stal- 
fordshire, and the adjoining counties, had drawn into the midland districts, con- 
sisting chiefly of the labouring classes, who, having no parochial settlement in 
England, are subject to severe deprivations. Many cases of peculiar interest and 
distress, have, through the St. David’s Society, been discovered, and the deserving 
objects received under its protection, from which (after receiving clothing and 
education from nine to fourteen years of age,) they are placed in situations, or 
returned to their friends, blessed with a knowledge of their Creator, and the 
means of offering to his service, and the good of their families and fellow-beings, 
the fruits of a religious and useful education. 

The printed annual reports of the secretaries (the Rev. Benjamin Howell, rector 
of Hughley, and Mr. Edward Tilsley Moore, of Birmingham,) and treasurer 
exhibit gratifying statements of the patronage and support given to the institution 
by the nobility, clergy, and other individuals connected with, or iiterested in the 
Principality, and its increasing means of good may justly be anticipated from a 
more extended knowledge of its truly benevolent and useful resulta. 

The day was celebrated by convivial meetings in nearly all the towns in Wales 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 


At Lancing Vicarage, in the county of Sussex, the lady of the Rev. Charles 
Griffith, m.a. of a son.—The Lady of the Rev. John "Mosea, of Belmont, 
Denbighshire, of a daughter.—At Cae-bwid, the lady of Capt. G. T. Parker, of 
a sou.— At Penyglais, the lady of Roderick Richards, esq. of a son.—At Chelten- 
ham, the lady of Hugh Owen, esq. M.P. of a daughter.—At Tanygraig, the lady 
of the Rev. H. E. Graham, of a son.—At Aston Cottage, the lady of William 
Hancock, esq. of a son.—At Southsea, Lady William Paget, of a son.—In 
Chester, the lady of Sir John Salusbury, of a daughter.— At ’Bryngwyn the 
— of James Philipps, esq. of a son.—At Crogen, the lady of John James 

_— esq. of a son and heir.-—At Carnarvon, the lady of Robert Williams esq. 
of a son.—At Llandovery, the lady of the Rev. William Morgan, of a son.— 
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The lady of Wilson Jones, esq. of Gelli-gynan, high sheriff of the county of Den- 
bigh, of a son.—The lady of John Lloyd, esq. of Dinas, Breconshire, of a son. 


Marriages. 


At Liverpool, Evan Evans, esq. Carnarvon, to Anna, daughter of the late 
James Cosnahan, esq. of Lark hill, Isle of Man.—At Llanfairisgaer, Frank 
Jones Walker Jones, esq. of Bryntirion, to Jane, eldest daughter of William 
Turner, esq. of Parciau.—Lieut. Wm. Gray, r.n. to Miss Bradley, of Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire.—The Rev. James Cozens, rector of Gumtreston, Pembroke- 
shire, to Crisley, only daughter of John Thomas, esq. of Ynys-y-Plwm, Glamor- 
ganshire.—At Trevarthin church, Monmouth, W. F. Geach, esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss Williams, only daughter of Lewis Williams, esq. Abergavenny.—At Prender- 
gast, William Evans, esq. Haverfordwest, to Miss Warlow, Springfields.— At 
Llysfaen, William Jones, esq. St. Asaph, author of the “Primitive Sounds 
of the Welsh Language Elucidated,’”? to Ann, daughter of the late Tristram 
Maries Madox, esq. Greenwich.—At Caermarthen, Wm. Maurice, esq. 
of Haverfordwest, to Ann, only daughter of the late Joseph Maurice, esq.— At 
Brixton, the Rev. T. Philpotts, only son of John Philpotts, esq. m.p. to Mary 
Emma Penelope, only daughter of the late Ulysses Hughes, esq. of Grovesend. 
—At Llanfair, Carnarvon, John Williams Ellis, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Ellis, rector of Llanfachraeth, to Harriet Ellen, only child of James 
Henry Clough, esq. Plas Llanfair, county of Anglesey.— At Llangadwaladr, 
Anglesey, William Hughes, only son of Richard Hughes, esq. of Plas bach, 
Cerrygceinwen, to Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. Maurice Humphreys, Plas 
bach, Llangadwaladr.—At Llanbadarnfawr, John Cole, esq. mM.p. to Miss 
Humphreys, both of Aberystwyth.—At Llanfechell, Mr. Evan Williams, of 
Machynlleth, to. Miss Phebe Elias, only daughter of the Rev. John Elias, of 
Anglesey.—At Towyn, Capt. W. Williams, to Miss Ann Roberts, daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr. Roberts, Vriog, Meirionethshire.—At Denbigh, by the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, Mr. Thomas Ralphs, of Liverpool, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of Robert Parry, esq. of the former place.—At Cheltenham, the Rev. Hugh 
Gwynne Evans, rector of Fraystrop, Pembrokeshire, to Eliza Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Howell, esq. of Haverfordwest.— At Bristol, by the 
Rev. Mr. Capel, William Maurice, esq. of Haverfordwest, to Ann, only daughter 
of the late Joseph Maurice, esq.—At Bassalleg, Monmouthshire, James Ashwin, 
jun. esq. of Bretforton, Worcestershire, to Jane, youngest daughter of J. D. 
Collins, esq. of Duffryn, near Newport.—Charles H. Smith, esq. of Gwern 
Llynwith, Glamorganshire, to Emily, fourth daughter of Sir George Leeds, bart. 
of Glyn Clydach, in the same county.-- At St. Arvan’s, Monmouthshire, the Rev. 
F.C. B. Earle, of Newton, Wilts., to Harriet Claxton, eldest daughter of 
N. Wells, esq. of Piercefield. 

Deaths. 


Mrs. Bonsall, of Queen’s square, Bloomsbury, relict of George Bonsall, esq. 
of Glanrhydol, Cardiganshire.—1n Switzerland, H. V. Salusbury, uu.p. brother of 
Sir Thomas Salusbury, bart.— Aged 94, Mrs. Jane Owen, of Tanlan Llysfaen, 
Carnarvonshire.—At Llannerchbrochwel hall, Montgomeryshire, Richard Lloyd, 
esq.; for many years an active commissioner of his majesty’s taxes.—At Swansea, 
John Richardson Tripp, esq.—Thomas, youngest son of the Rev. Lewis Evans, 
vicar of Llanfihangel Geneu’rglyn, Cardiganshire.—On the Ist inst., at Holywell, 
aged 38, Peter Williams, esq.—Miss Jones, of Bath, only sister of Thomas 
Parry Jones Parry, esq. of Madryn, in the county of Carnarvon, and Llwynon, 
in the county of Denbigh.—Wm. Davies, esq. of Plasisaf, in the county of 
Meirioneth.—Mrs. Owen, wife of Owen Owen, esq. of Caerau, Anglesey.— 
Hugh Evans, esq. of Hénblas, Anglesey.—In Caermarthen, the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, minister of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists.—At his residence, near 
Llandovery, Capt. Richard Davys, of the Royal Caermarthen Fusileers ; he was 
an active magistrate for the counties of Caermarthen and Brecon.—At Pembroke, 
Mrs. Lord, daughter of the late Gen. John Owen, esq. of Orielton, and mother 
of Sir John Owen, bart. m.p. &c.—At Bishopston, the Rev. Edward Davies, 
whose learned work, on “The Claims of Ossian,’’? we reviewed in our last 
Number, and whose powerful talents rendered him one of the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters in Wales. He was rector of Bishopston and of 
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Llanfair-oerllwyn, Cardiganshire; incumbent of Llanbeder, Radnorshire; chan- 
cellor of Christ’s College, at Brecknock; and associate of the royal society 
of literature. The works which he published were, 1, Aphtharte, the 
Genius of Britain, a poem, 1784. 2, Vacunalia, consisting of Essays in 
verse, 1788. 3, Eliza Powell, or Trials of Sensibility; a fictitious Tale, in two 
volumes, 1795. 4, Celtic Researches on the Origin, Traditions, and Language 
of the Ancient Britons, 1804. 5, The Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids, 1809. 6, Sermons on Church Union, 1811. 7, Immanuel ; an Essay on 
the Prophecies relating to the Messiah, 1816. 8, A Sermon against Smugeling, 
entitled “Public Dues obligatory on a Christian Conscience, 1817. 9, The 
Claims of Ossian examined and appreciated, 1825. To which may be added, 1, 
The Translation of Arymes Prydain Fawr, which was published in the second 
volume of the Cambrian Register, 1799. 2, Specimens of an English Metrical 
Translation of the Poems of the more ancient Welsh Bards, and of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, which were thirteen in number, and twelve of them were published 
in the third volume of the Cambrian Register, in 1818. 3, Remarks on the 
British Chronicle, called Brut Tysilio; and 4, An Essay, containing Thoughts 
and Conjectures on the book of Job. The last two were transmitted by him, 
1826 and 1827, in ms. to the Royal Society of Literature, of which he had, on 
account of his eminence in literature, been appointed one of the royal associates 
in 1824. 

At Presaddfed, Mrs. King, daughter of the Rev. John Bulkeley, of 
Dronwy, and great granddaughter of John Owen, esq. of Presaddfed.—At 
Llanarmon-yn-yale, the Rev. John Denman.—The Rev. Charles Cowper 
Cholmondeley, rector of Hodnet, and perpetual curate of Moreton Stay, Shrop- 
shire.—Harriet Charlotte, the infant daughter of Sir John S. P. Salisbury.— 
The Rev. Robert Hill, of the Hough, Cheshire, fifth son of the late Sir Rowland 
Hill, bart. of Hawkstone.—The Rev. Williams Allen, many years rector of 
Lianvihangel, Monmoutbshire, and vicar of Hay, Breconshire.—The Rev. John 
Thomas, Calvinistic methodist preacher, (and brother of the late Dafydd Ddu 
o Eryri, the celebrated Welsh poet.)—At Denbigh, Catherine, second daughter 
of the late Mr. Edward Jones, and sister of the Rev. Edward Jones, head master 
of Ruthin school.— At the house of his brother, Richard Duppa, esq. high sheriff 
for Radnor.—Miss Thomas, of Cefnmine, sister to Robert Thomas Carreg, of 
Carreg, esq. Carnarvonshire.—After a short illness, the Rev. Robert Hall, a.m. 
pastor of the Baptist church, Broadmead, Bristol, formerly of Leicester.— At 
Jesus College, Oxford, Maurice, only son of the Rev. Maurice Hughes, of 
Beavan Grove, Denbighshire.—Griffith Thomas, esq. for forty-two years Col- 
lector of the Customs at Pwilheli, aged 73.—Charles Henry, eldest son of Charles 
Gabell, esq. of Crickhowell, leaving an amiable widow, to whom he had been 


married only two months.—At Crickhowell, Mrs. Rumsey, widow of the late 
John Rumsey, esq. of that place. 


PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 


Brecknock and Abergavenny, 105; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgomery, 
80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea —. 


pa FOREIGN FUNDS. 

‘losing price 2\st March.—Brazili 574; ili 21: i A; 

sponge i Gent ab Mi er cnt ew 

Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 16); ditt, 1893, 14); Deteh, 4a; French Renton 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 


March 19.-—Bank Stock, shut: 3 a 
; ; 9 per cent. cons. 76); 3$ per cent. 853; 3: 
per cent. red. shut; 4 per cent. sbut; Long Annuities, oN —“ 
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